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“If this is a rescue attempt, 
you ve succeeded’ 


Meee MAKES IT GOLDEN 


Molson Golden beer and ale. The #1 import from Canada. Brewed and bottled by North America’s oldest brewery. Martlet Importing Co., Inc., North Hills, N.Y. © 1986. 
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The Wahl Stubble Device is a 
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When long, hot days turn into steamy 
nights, Brut 33° anti-perspirant works 
hard to keep a man dry. 

With Brut 33a man has all the 
protection he needs, plus the great 
smell of Brut. The smell a woman loves 


to be close to. 


Brut: 
It smells like a man. 
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é When the flavor of 
_ fresh-picked peaches 
meets orange juice, 
it’s love at first sip. 


1% oz. DeKuyper® 
Original Peachtree™ 
Schnapps 
Fill glass with orange 
juice. Serve over ice. 


DeKuyper® Original Peachtree™ Schnapps Liqueur, 48 Proof, John DeKuyper and Son, Elmwood Place, OH. X 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 
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Fk OOTBALL’S RIGHT AROUND THE 
corner. And it won't be long before the 
gridiron excitement takes center stage in the 
world of sports. 

We at INSIDE SporTs are looking forward 
to another action-packed season, so we've 
assembled another Football Ratings & Inside 
Stuff special section for your enjoyment. We 
had fun and a few arguments putting it 
together, and we hope you'll have as much 
fun reading every word. 

In last year’s section we rated just about 
everything associated with the NFL, with 
the exception of the Gatorade guys. This 
year (No, we're not featuring the water 
boys) we resumed where we left off and have 
come up with even more interesting ratings 
and “stuff.” For instance, which are the 10 
best and 10 worst NFL teams since the 
merger? You can find out inside. Who will be 
the teams on the rise—and on the slide— 
this year? You'll find some surprises. And, 
NBC-TYV sportscaster Bob Costas talks 
about some of the most overrated coaching 
moves in football. 

On the humorous side, this section reveals 
a hilarious look at Dan Marino's extraordi- 
nary contract with the Miami Dolphins. You'll 
be amazed at what some of his incentive 
clauses are. So will he. Humor is also a part 
of the item on tailgating parties and the 
contributions of the USFL to American his- 
tory. 

On the college level, you'll find out which 
were the real top teams in the country last 
year. Was Oklahoma No. 1? We don’t think 
so. The Sooners had a tremendous year, but 
our computer ranks them below another 
team. We also rate the best coaches, and 
college fight songs. 

We are now hard at work on next month's 
NFL and College Preview Issue. We'll ex- 
amine every NFL team in depth, and tell you 
which are the contenders and which are pre- 
tenders. And, once again, we will call in the 
expert services of Ara Parseghian to predict 
the top 20 college teams. Ara’s picks have 
been extraordinarily accurate in past years. 

Last year Ara was all set to make Okla- 
homa his preseason No. 1, but at the last mo- 
ment he reconsidered and picked Auburn. 
Ara thought Oklahoma’s early season (which 


included an away game with highly ranked 
SMU) would be too difficult for such a young 
team. 

Unfortunately for Ara, after our magazine 


The Sooners should have held up 
one more finger. 


had gone to press the Oklahoma-SMU game 
was pushed back to the first week of Decem- 
ber. By the time the two teams actually 
played the Sooners were a mature and con- 
fident squad and the Mustangs were a disap- 
pointment. Oklahoma then went on to beat 
Penn State in the Orange Bowl and win the 
national championship. 

Who will be this year’s national champion? 
Can Oklahoma become the first team since 
Alabama to win back-to-back national titles? 
We can’t tell you until next month, but 
Oklahoma coach Barry Switzer thinks the 
Sooners have a legitimate chance of winning 
the title again. “We have the ability to con- 
tend for another national championship,” he 
says. “The nucleus of our 1985 squad re- 
turns. | feel, however, a major weakness is 
our schedule. We must play UCLA and 
Miami in the first three weeks, and both 
teams will be rated as high as we are. Our 
ability to contend for a national title again will 
largely depend on those early games.” 

See you next month. 
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Club prices, which currently are $7.98 to 
$9.98—plus shipping and handling. (Multi- 
unit sets, special and classical recordings 
may be somewhat higher.) And if you decide 
to continue as a member after completing 
ur enroliment agreement, you'll be eligible 
or our “buy one—get one free” bonus plan. 
10-Day Free Trial: we'll send details of the 
Ciub’s operation with your introductory ship- 
ment. If you are not satisfied for any reason 
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NOTE: all applications subject to review; Columbia 
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The Heisman Can Be Won t in the Offices of Sports Information Directors 


ALTHOUGH THE COLLEGE FOOT- 
ball season won't kick off for weeks, the 
battle for the Heisman Trophy is in full 
swing. When the winner thanks his coaches 
and teammates, he ought to add one more 
vital contributor to his list: his school’s 
sports information director. As Miami quar- 
terback Vinny Testaverde, Michigan State 
running back Lorenzo White, and Oklahoma 
linebacker Brian Bosworth ready their mus- 
cles, Karl Schmitt, Nick Vista, and Mike 
Treps are busy behind the scenes. There's 
more to winning the Heisman than simply 
being the best college player in the nation 
this fall. 

Extraneous factor No. 1 is a high 
preseason profile. With rare exception, the 
Heisman is a multiyear award. The above 
triumvirate has, in Michigan State’s Vista's 
words, “built equity.” That's allowed their 
respective SIDs to gear up their promotion 
machines. 

For Miami's Schmitt, a relative newcomer, that meant serving as a 
volunteer public relations man during the NCAA's Final Four hoop 
festival to “enhance” his media contacts. While in Dallas he polled 
Heisman voters to discover what they do, and do not, want in a 
campaign. Facts are welcome. Excessive hype is not. 

Clemson's efforts for William Perry in 1984, including a poster of 
the Incredible Bulk with a refrigerator, were too much, thinks 
Oklahoma's Treps. “They pushed and pushed and pushed. | think it 
backfired.” A school’s zeal to promote can become comical. Notre 
Dame strategists altered the pronunciation of Joe Theismann’s name 
from Thééz-man to rhyme with Heisman. It didn’t work. “You can’t 
do it with mirrors,” says Vista. 

Getting facts to pollsters in the proper manner is the SID’s job. 
Noting that previous Miami candidates Jim Kelly and Bernie Kosar 
suffered weak support in the Southwest and Far West, Schmitt 


Asai a QB, Miami’s Testaverde has 
the necessary qualification. 


increased his media mailing lists in those 
regions. “The problem is they have 1,500 
voters,” he notes, “and it’s a secretive list.” 

Television exposure is a must, as is getting 
beyond game telecasts. Oklahoma, as a 
member of the Big 8 package, has weekly 
highlights transmitted via satellite to any 
station wishing to receive the feed. You'd 
better believe Bosworth will be prominently 
featured. 

But what of the athlete who isn't naturally 
colorful. White, who is shy, has received 
coaching from campus radio station person- 
ality Earl Robinson to help upgrade his pro- 
jection during interviews. The nation’s lead- 
ing rusher in 1985 has been dispatched to 
Phoenix to give a speech to aid the Fiesta 
Bowl’s anti-drug campaign, and he’s been 
made more accessible to the media via occa- 
sional teleconference calls in which any re- 
porter can join a de facto phone news con- 
ference simply by calling. 

All the top candidates are displayed on the covers of their school's 
schedule, media guide, and ticket mailers, plus anywhere else they 
might get exposure. Only one man per team should be promoted, 
says Treps. In 1971 Oklahoma’s Greg Pruitt and Jack Mildren 
“siphoned votes from each other, which helped Johnny Rodgers 
win," he warns. “You've got to be sure the guy on whom you're 


| spending all that money is worth it.” 


Tradition helps. Schmitt’s Testaverde is doubly blessed in being a 
QB (no lineman or defender has won since Harry Truman left the 
White House) and as the successor to Kelly and Kosar. If you're 
Notre Dame's SID, you simply pose your chap in front of a Rockne 
statue or the Golden Dome. 

The key is to walk that fine line between promotion and overkill, 
And, oh yes, if you happen to have the best player in the country, that 
helps, too. 


DIRTY SECRETS 


The Ready-For-Prime-Slime Players 


BASEBALL CAN BE MORE SECRETIVE THAN THE CIA. 
Coaches flash mysterious signs to batters and runners. Catchers 
waggle fingers at pitchers. Spies in the bleachers train high-powered 
binoculars on dugouts. Pitchers coyly load up spitters. 

But perhaps baseball's dirtiest secret takes place during summers 
near Willingboro, N.J., not far from Philadelphia. 

The secret produces what has been called a gorgeous goo that 
takes the sheen off new baseballs in major league ballparks across 
this country and Canada. 

The secret begins like this. Before the first freeze of fall, a 
fiberglass powerboat steals out to a secluded spot on a tributary of 


the Delaware River and waits for low tide. Since the Delaware 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean, the river and its feeder streams are 
affected by the tides. 

When the tide goes out, the motorboat is beached, its bottom 
resting on a mucky bed of silt. The gang aboard looks around 
nervously for suspicious eyes. Spotting none, the three young adults 
in the boat leap into the inky black stuff, sometimes sinking as deep 
as their waist. Then an older man aboard hands them shovels. 

The young crew shovels the gooky stuff into pails, which are 
hauled aboard and dumped into plastic garbage cans. 

The mud harvest is supervised by 65-year-old Burns Bintliff, a 
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‘Our mud is better than tobacco juice,’ says Bintliff. 


retired carpenter employed many years by the New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority. Bintliff, two of his sons, and a daughter put in five hours of 
dirty work, taking in 400 to 500 pounds of the gritty stuff. Then they 
wait for the high tide to return, freeing the loaded powerboat. 

This strange scene takes place within 15 miles of Willingboro, but 
no one—with the exception of the Bintliffs—knows exactly where. 

It’s one of baseball's best-kept secrets. 

About the same time, at Chicago’s Wrigley Field, Bruce Froem- 
ming a veteran National League umpire, dips his fingers into a coffee 
canof... yes, New Jersey mud. He and his colleagues rub the black 
goo on the shiny covers of 60 baseballs for that day’s game. “It’s great 
stuff,’’ Froemming says. “Does the job real well.” 

The rubdown is a daily ritual for home games at all 26 major league 
ballparks and many in the minor leagues. 

They’re using what is known as “Lena Blackburne’s Baseball 
Rubbing Mud.” Not a very jazzy name, but a one-of-a-kind product 
that has a corner on the market. The mud takes its name from former 
Chicago White Sox manager Russell Aubrey (Lena) Blackburne, a 
light-hitting, slick-fielding ballplayer in his time. Lena started his 
dirty business at his boyhood home in Willingboro; now, some years 
after his death, it’s headed by Bintliff. 

The rubbing mud makes it easier for the pitcher to grip the ball. 
Without the New Jersey goop, the shiny white leather would be too 
slick for sure control. 

Back in the old days, before Lena’s “magic mud,” umpires handled 
the rubdown with a squirt of tobacco juice or a fistful of dirt. 

But that’s much too crude for today’s sophisticated game. 

For the last 45 years the American League has given the starting 
nod to Lena Blackburne’s mysterious mud. It’s been a mainstay of the 
National League for 30 years, too. A coffee can of mud sells for $20 
and lasts a year. 

“Our rubbing mud is better than tobacco juice and infinitely 
superior to ordinary mud,” insists Bintliff, who delights in furthering 
the mystique of his product. “Mud from the Delaware River area 
contains an ultrafine abrasive that strips off the factory gloss, but 
doesn’t damage the cover or discolor it or clot in the stitched seams.” 

Umpires say Bintliff’s “black gold” resembles thick pea soup or 
chocolate mousse—and feels as smooth as cold cream. 

Does Bintliff add a secret ingredient to make it so smooth and non- 
staining? Naturally he won’t come clean. Revealing such a secret, he 
explains, would be a dirty shame. 
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Life [and Money] Begin at 50 in the PGA 


BEFORE 1986, IT HAD BEEN 16 YEARS SINCE GOLFER 
Dale Douglass entered the winner's circle. As a member of the PGA 
tour since 1963, Douglass’ past performances were consistent but 
not flashy. 

But everything changed for Douglass on March 5 of this year. A 
somber occasion for some, Douglass turned 50 years old that day 
and celebrated his birthday by joining the Senior PGA tour. One 
week later he finished second in a playoff to Charles Owens at the 
Senior Roundup in Sun City West, Ariz., to grab an $18,000 pay- 
check, the most money he had won ina year since 1979. The following 
week he earned $40,500 for a victory at the Vintage Invitational in 
Indian Wells, Calif., and then concluded his three-week stretch with a 
win and $37,000 at the Johnny Mathis Seniors Classic at Los 
Angeles. 

In three weeks Douglass earned $96,000, more than he ever 
earned in a single year on the regular tour, and more than he earned 
in the last 10 years combined. His 10-round total (Senior Tour events 
usually consist of three rounds) was 44 under par, and he was either 
the leader or co-leader the last nine rounds. 

“I’ve been waiting to join the Senior Tour 50 years,” Douglass 
says. “I thought I'd have success out there, but I honestly never 
expected anything like this. There's really nothing like playing this 
tour. I’m out there with my old friends, playing great golf courses, 
and maybe best of all winning money. 

“I think the problem some seniors have is that they lose that 
competitive edge. I don’t think the talents diminish when you lay off 
between the regular and Senior tour. You just aren’t mentally ready to 
battle every round. In reality, the last two years on the regular tour 
I’ve been preparing to play the Seniors.” 

While Douglass has enjoyed great success on the Senior circuit, he 
was not as fortunate on the regular tour. In 1969 he earned $91, 553 to 
finish 12th on the money list, but he suffered whiplash in a car 
accident later that year. The neck injury caused minor problems until 
1972, when Asian flu apparently settled in his neck. For the next 
seven years he was bothered by a stiff neck. He also had a bad wrist, 
but continued to play refusing to take any time off. As he continued to 
play with the injuries his earnings steadily fell. Following the 1975 
season he never cracked the Top 100 on the money list. 

The rise of Douglass is an example of what is taking place on the 
Senior tour. Once the playground of Arnold Palmer, Don January, and 
Miller Barber, the tour is now dominated by “rookies.” First-year 
players along with Douglass include Chi Chi Rodriguez, Bruce 
Crampton, Gary Player, Bob Charles, and Bobby Nichols. Rodriguez 
has not finished below fifth in five tournaments, and Player won the 
General Foods 47th PGA Senior Championship at Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fila. 

“Maybe I picked the wrong year to join,”’ Rodriguez says. “I might 
be a year too late. Dale is playing great golf, no doubt about it. He's 
played with me, Palmer, and Billy Casper in the final round and has 
beaten us. He’s tough, but our time will come.” 

Started in 1980 as an offshoot to the Legends of Golf, the Senior 
tour played two events that year for a total of $250,000. In 1986 there 
are 32 events worth more than $7.5 million, and in 1987 there will be 
38 scheduled tournaments for over $10 million. 

“It used to be we'd just go out and knock it around, and have some 
fun,” says January. “Now, the money is too good for that.” 
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MEDIA 
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By BOB RUBIN 


Bloopers, Blunders, and 
Bleepers by the Best 


HERE WAS THE TIME 

a shot of Dwight Eisen- 
hower filled the screen and 
Charlie Jones couldn’t remem- 
ber his name. There was that 
memorable moment when 
Brent Musburger identified a 
black athlete as the brother of 
one of the Beach Boys. 

There was Dick Enberg’s 
rendition of “Raindrops Keep 
Falling on My Head”—so awful 
a UCLA music professor wrote 
him to say he had hit two notes 
never heard before. There was 
Keith Jackson awarding a gold 
medal to the wrong team at the 
Olympics, Vin Scully and Bob 
Costas turning the air blue and 
their faces red with classic slips 
of the tongue, and Pat Sum- 
merall facing the horror of time 
and a ternble interview on his 
hands. 

To improvise on an old golf 
adage, there’s many a slip twixt 
the mike and the lip. 

One of the great appeals of sports on the 
air is that it’s live. For sportscasters, it’s also 
one of the great dangers. With no re-takes or 
do-overs, a mike becomes a hand grenade. If 
you don’t handle it with care, you can get all 
blowed up. 

Inevitably, the best of them plant foot 
deep in mouth. Even Emmy winners have 
had moments in their careers when they 
wished they could have reached out and 
pulled their words back a split second after 
they were said. That being impossible, they 
hoped for the next best thing—the earth to 
open and swallow them. 

The subject is bleeps, bloops, and blun- 
ders. Here's the best of the worst, as reluc- 
tantly recalled by a sampling of some of the 


ILLUSTRATION BY JIM FLYNN 


Even the best sportscasters have had moments when they 
wished they could have reached out and pulled their 
words back a split second after they were said. 


nation’s best-known hired gums: 

First, the Case of the Unknown Soldier. 

Charlie Jones was working his first major 
event for NBC in 1966, the Bob Hope Desert 
Classic. Lucky for him, it didn’t become his 
last. 

That year, in addition to the purse, the 
winner was to receive the Eisenhower Tro- 
phy, to be presented in person by the ex- 
president, a golf addict. The NBC producer 
ordered a shot of Ike punched up, and told 
Jones over the earphones, “There's the late 
president.” 

He obviously didn’t mean “late.” Jones 
knew it, but he drew a blank trying to think of 
the word “former.” As he strained to think of 
it he forgot the name of “probably the most 
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recognizable man in the world 
at the time,” Jones said with a 
sigh. 

“So I finally said, ‘Well, there 
he is.’” 

The tournament ended in a 
tie between Arnold Palmer and 
Doug Sanders. They both teed 
off on the first extra hole, and 
as they walked down the fair- 
way, Jones and his producer 
repeated their mystery-celeb- 
rity routine. 

Shot of “late” president. . . 
blank on word “former”. . . 
blank on name... 

“So I said, ‘Well, there he is 
again,’”’ Jones recalled. “The 
producer said, ‘Aw, ----!’ and 
never punched up a shot of 
Eisenhower again.” 

(Use of the word “late” ex- 
ploded in the face of Howard 
Cosell after he said it on the air 
during one of ABC’s Monday 
night baseball games. “Howard 
was into one of his usual mem- 
ory gigs, and he did a dissertation on ‘the 
late’ Joe McCarthy when he was managing 
the Yankees,’’ said someone who was there 
but wishes to remain anonymous. “The next 
day, Howard got a call from ‘the late’ Joe 
McCarthy.”) 

Musburger’s misadventure can be dubbed 
Brotherly Love. 

Brent was working an NBA game involv- 
ing the Chicago Bulls about a decade ago 
when he had one of those painful little lapses. 
“I don’t know what the hell I was thinking, 
but I identified Bob Love of the Bulls as 
brother of the Beach Boys’ Mike Love.” 

A brother under the skin, perhaps, but not 
on the surface. Wrong complexion. 

“Oscar Robertson was my analyst,” Mus- 
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gerger said. “He gave me a weird, weird 
look, but didn’t say anything. [ knew some- 
thing was wrong, but I didn’t know what. 
Then at halftime, someone said to me, ‘You 
must know something about the Beach Boys 
no one else does.’ That's when it hit me. It 
was another player, Stan Love, who was the 
brother. 

“Oscar was giggling. I was so embar- 
rassed I said: “This is one I'm not going to 
correct on the air. I can only make it worse. 
I'll answer all letters and calls, but I’m not 
going to say anything.’ 

“Do you know, I didn’t get one letter or 
call. | wondered, ‘Isn't anyone watching, or 
doesn’t anyone know the Beach Boys?’ I told 


Bob Love about it later, and he just laughed.” © 


Staying on a musical theme, we move on 
to Enberg’s infamous rendition of “Rain- 
drops,” so rotten people stop him and talk 
about it to this day. Hang in there. This takes 
awhile. 

In 1970 Enberg was doing tape-delayed 
telecasts of UCLA basketball games. The 
Bruins, then in the dynastic John Wooden 
era, opened their conference schedule 
against hopelessly outclassed Oregon, who 
fell behind, 10-2, and simply held the ball to 
avoid embarrassment. 

There was no penalty for stalling then, and 
Wooden was content to sit on the lead, which 
left Enberg with forever to describing noth- 
ing. “I talked about the weather, the Bruins’ 
last opponent, their next opponent, the his- 
tory of the University of Oregon—anything | 
could think of—and there were still 10 min- 
utes left. 

“The movie ‘Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 


dance Kid’ had just been released. It was 


raining that night, so I said: ‘Folks, I've 
talked about everything I can think of. There 
are raindrops falling on my head, and I keep 
thinking of this song.’ Then I began to hum 
it 

After UCLA’s next game, a squeaker over 
Oregon State, Enberg remarked that “Rain- 
drops’ was an appropriate song for 
beleaguered Bruin opponents, then made an 
offhand pledge that proved fateful. 

“L said I'd sing it at midcourt the night 
UCLA clinched the conference title. It was 
one in the morning when I said it, and I didn’t 
think anyone would be listening.” 

People were hstening. “Raindrops” be- 
came UCLA's unofficial fight song. The band 
would strike it up to signal the moment a 
game was in the bag, sort of like Don Mere- 
dith's Monday night warbling of “Turn Out 
the Lights.” Students would stand, look at 
Enberg and chant, “You'll sing! You'll sing!” 

Came the big night, the conference- 
clinching victory over Cal. Even Ma Nature 
cooperated with rain. A puddle formed be- 
neath Enberg as the full realization set in of 
the bind he had put himself in. “I'm a ternble 
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| singer, " he said, “I stalled for 20, 30 minutes 
after the game, hoping people would leave.” 


Nope. So, as promised, Enberg sang at 
midcourt, Well, sang is bemg charitable. 
“Dogs were whining for miles around,” he 
said. “But as I started, all the kids stood and 
opened umbrellas. It turned out to be a 
beautiful moment—an ugly, beautiful mo- 
ment. [ still have people spot me at airports 
and shout, ‘Hey, Raindrops!’”’ 

Water also provided the theme of Keith 


Jackson's Olympic adventure, a nightmare — 


that had a happy ending. 

Jackson was ABC's swimming and diving 
man at the '72 Munich Games, when he was 
assigned ina late switch to cover a champion- 
ship water polo match between Hungary and 
the Soviet Union, The same two teams had 
met in the final in Melbourne in'56, the year 
the Soviet Union crushed the Hungarian 
revolution, and the pool had run red with 
blood. That’s why ABC decided to show the 
rematch 16 years later live. 

But sometime during the match, Roone 
Arledge decided to go with a condensed, 
tape-delayed version instead of a live tele- 
cast. Only Jackson didn’t know that. Too bad, 
If he had, he would have been spared the 
worst moment of his broadcasting career. 
Yes indeedy-doody. 

Jackson didn’t have time to thoroughly 
research the match, relying on an informa- 


tion packet that said, among other things, a | 


tie would give the gold medal to Hungary. Of 
course, the matched ended in a 4-4 tie. 

“There I was, babbling on about Hungary 
winning its first gold medal, when | noticed 
happy Soviet players throwing their coach in 
the pool,” Jackson said. “I began to suspect 
there was something terribly wrong, then 
learned, of course, that the tie gave the 
Russians the gold. 

“It was the penultimate sinking feeling. 
My stomach departed my body.” 

And returned when he learned he hadn't 
been on live, that there was still a chance for 
a correction. 

“It was dodging the ultimate bullet, get- 
ting a bonus sunrise,” Jackson said. 

Scully had no such second chance when he 
tripped over his own tongue. It happened in 
his second or third year with the Dodgers, 
and the memory is so vivid he can remember 
the obscure player involved—one Lloyd 
Merriman of the Cincinnati Reds, 

“Merriman hit a foul down the third-base 
line,” recalled the normally eloquent, ele- 
gant Scully. “My brain told me to say, 
‘There's a hot shot hit foul,” but when you 
start fooling around with words like hot, 
shot, and hit... 

“Anyway, it came out something like, 
‘There’s a hot shit foul.’ Everyone in the 
booth broke up, of course.” 

Bob Costas broke ‘em up in the NBC 
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booth and truck one Saturday afternoon last 
season when he provided memorable com- 
mentary to accompany a shot of Tommy 
John, who had just joined the Oakland A’s. 
“IT said, “There's Tommy John. He'll be in 
the rotation soon, but he needs some work 


first, so he’ll be pissing in Appleton, Mon- 
| day.” 


Costas quickly said, “Pitchmg,” then re- 
sisted a devilish urge to add, “Actually, he'll 
be doing both if he stays in Appleton long 
enough.” 

Len Dawson made a less pungent but no 


| less embarrassing slip of the tongue when he 


began his sportscasting career as a TV 
reporter in Kansas City while still quarter- 
back of the Chiefs. 

“I was so nervous, | ended the show with: 
‘That's sports tomorrow. I'll see you today,’ I 
didn’t know | said it until | got home and my 
wife told me. I didn’t believe it until 1 went 
back over the tape.” 

Bud Collins was the victim of timing and 
the legendary temper of Pancho Gonzales. 

He was broadcasting the 1971 U.S. Open 
from Forest Hills, the year Chrissie Evert 
made her national debut as Amenica's first 
adorable teen-age tennis princess. Though 
only 16, she had made it all the way to the 
semis before bowing to Billie Jean King, cap- 
tivating the country with her ponytail and 
precocity. 

But off the court, Evert was still just a kid, 
a shy and sheltered one at that who was a 
student at a Catholic high school in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. 

The interview area was a porch overlook- 
ing the main stadium court. Collins was to 
interview Evert after her loss, but the start 
was delayed and didn’t take place until the 
next match had begun, one featuring the 
notoriously temperamental Gonzales. 

“My back was to the court, with Chrissie 
facing it,’ Collins recalled. “At best, it wasn't 
an easy interview, and this wasn’t at best. 
Suddenly, | could sense that the stadium had 
grown still. I could see Chrissie’s eyes grow 
wide as saucers—see near terror on her face. 

“Then | heard Gonzales’ voice booming 
from right below the porch. He yells, 
‘.--------, Collins, don’t you know we're play- 
ing a tennis match down here?’ Then the 
crowd started to boo. Chrissie was pretty 
shaken, and so was I. We wound it up pretty 
quickly,” 

To Marv Albert’s amazement, no one 
booed his most forgettable moment, which 
occurred when he was a student at Syracuse 
University doing radio re-creations of road 
games of the Triple-A Syracuse Chiefs, 
complete with tapes of crowd noise, cracks 
of bats, etc. No one cheered, either. No one 
did anything. 

The games came in pitch-by-pitch over a 
wire, with Albert and a partner doing them 


on a delayed basis. One night Albert wan- 
dered into the station newsroom for a few 
minutes. When he returned, he discovered 
to his dismay that his partner had gone from 
the 2nd to the 5th inning, skipping the 3rd 
and 4th entirely. Did young Marv come 
clean? Not a chance, 

“Credibility was not of prime importance 
to me at that point in my career,” he said. 
“Like if the wire got stuck, we’d have these 
mysterious rain delays when there wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky.” 

As traumatic as were the two vanished 
innings, the audience reaction was worse. 
There was none. Zippo. “Shows what kind of 
following we had,” Albert mused. 

Tom Brookshier’s hall-of-famer was a vi- 
sual. 

“We were opening live before a Dallas- 
Washington game one year, and I was reach- 
ing inside my pants to pull down my shirt 
tail,” Brookshier said. “I’ve got my hand in 
my crotch when I look up and ask this kid, 
‘Are we on yet?’ He smiled and said, “We 
have been for 15 seconds.’” 

Summerall was Brookshier’s longtime 
boothmate B.M. (before Madden), but 
phlegmatic Pat was alone during his worst 
moments. They lasted 18 minutes, but felt 
like 18 years. 

It happened early in Summerall’s career, 
when he was an analyst. In those days at 
CBS, the analyst also did the postgame 
show. One day in Cleveland, Summerall was 
told he had 18 minutes to fill after the game. 
That's a long time for even the most experi- 
enced and talkative in the business, and 
Summerall was neither. 

Browns’ star runner Leroy Kelly was hurt 
early in the game and replaced by one Reece 
Morrison, who had a career day, rushing for 
something like 160 yards. Naturally, Mor- 
rison was Summerall’s guest. 

“We were both scared to death,” Sum- 
merall said. “I said, ‘You must have really 
enjoyed today.’ He said, ‘Boy, it was really 
something, ’ then he stopped. I asked, ‘What 
was it like to be in the same backfield with 
Ernie Green?’ He said, ‘Boy, it was really 


something, ’ then he stopped. I asked, ‘What | 


about running behind guys like John Wooten 
and Lou Groza?’ He said, ‘Boy, it was really 
something, then he stopped, 

“To make a long story short, all he said to 
every question I asked was, ‘Boy, it was 
really something.’ Talk about 18 minutes 
being an eternity, I was in a bigger panic than 
he was by the end.” 

50 it goes at times when the mike is live 
and the red light lit. Say the following five 
times fast: There’s a hot shot hit to short. Hi 


Only his copy editor and his computer termi- | 


nal know about contributing editor BOB 
RUBINS embarrassing bloopers. 


Drop us a line if you'd like to know more about the way we make Jack Daniel's. 


MR. JACK DANIEL never heard of an artificial 


ingredient. And we still don’t hear of them today. 


Back in the 1860's (when our founder got started) 


he made his whiskey with an all-natural 
mixture of corn, rye, limestone springwater 
and barley malt. Of course, in this day and 


age it would be possible to use artificial 


ingredients to get the job 
done. But we've always 
stayed true to our founder’s 
natural ways. And, after a 
sip of Jack Daniel’s, we 
think you'll be glad we 


always will. 
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What major league baseball cities 
have had two teams move away since 
1900? 
D. H., St. Louis 
Nine major league cities have had teams 
relocate in the 20th century; three of the 
cities, Milwaukee, Washington, and New 
York, have seen teams leave town twice. 
The Milwaukee Brewers were one of the 
American League's eight original entries in 
1901, but their stay was short. They took up 


residence the following year in St. Louis and | 


were known as the Browns. After 52 years of 
mostly mediocre baseball in St. Louis, the 
Browns headed for Baltimore in 1954 to 
become the Orioles. Milwaukee also lost a 
National League club after the 1965 season 
when the Braves, after 13 years, departed to 
Atlanta. Prior to Milwaukee, the Braves 
were stationed in Boston. 

The Washington franchises also changed 
homes on two occasions. In 1961 the Sen- 
ators left the nation’s capital in favor of 
Minnesota. That same year, a second Wash- 
ington Senators franchise joined the league 
as an expansion team along with the Califor- 
nia Angels. The Angels are still in California, 
but lack of fan support forced the second 
Senators club to begin life anew as the Texas 
Rangers in 1972. 

Probably baseball's most stunning fran- 
chise shifts occurred in 1958, when the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and New York Giants 
shocked the Big Apple by abandoning famed 
Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds and 
taking up roots in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. The moves left New York without 
National League baseball until the Mets 
surfaced in 1962. 

Other cities that have seen teams come 
and go since 1900 include Philadelphia (the 
A’s moved to Kansas City in 1955), Kansas 
City (which in turn went on to Oakland in 
1968), Seattle (the expansion-team Pilots 
played one season, 1969, in Seattle before 
going to Milwaukee), and Baltimore (the 
Orioles had an American League club for a 
couple of years at the beginning of the 
century but relocated in 1903 to become, 
would you believe, the New York Yankees). 
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Comiskey Park has been the home of the White Sox since 1910. 


What major league teams have been 
playing in their stadiums/parks for 
the longest time? 

G. R., Honolulu 
The Chicago White Sox have that distinc- 
tion, as they have been playing their home 
games at Comiskey Park since 1910. Two 
years later Fenway Park and Bennett Park 
(now called Tiger Stadium) opened their 
gates in Boston and Detroit, where the Red 
Sox and Tigers have played since. Among 
National League teams, the Cubs have gone 


| the longest without changing ballparks. 
| They have played in Wrigley Field, originally 


called the North Side Grounds, since 1916. 


Is it true that in certain situations a 
pitcher can be charged with an 
earned run while his team is not? Can 
you explain in which situations this 
rule applies? 

A. B., Fresno, Calif. 
It doesn’t happen frequently, but every now 
and then the official scorer invokes Rule 
10.18(1). To illustrate, let’s say the Tigers are 
playing the Orioles. Jack Morris, pitching for 
the Tigers, retires the first two batters in the 
seventh inning, but Cal Ripken reaches first 
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on an error by Lou Whitaker. At this point, 
any runs scored by the Orioles are charged 
as unearned runs against Morris and the 
team because had Whitaker made the play on 
Ripken, Morris would have been out of the 
inning. Suppose Willie Hernandez replaces 
Morris on the mount after Whitaker's error. 
Although any runs scored by the Orioles are 
unearned, the folks who write baseball's 


| rules feel that Hernandez would have an 


unfair advantage to come into the game and, 
regardless of how many runs he allows, not 
be charged with any earned runs. The rule 
states that any runs he allows the rest of the 
inning (excluding Ripken's), without the aid 
of errors, are charged as earned runs against 
Hernandez but wrearned runs against the 
team. If Eddie Murray and Fred Lynn greet 
Hernandez with back-to-back home runs, 
Morris is charged with one unearned run, 
Hernandez is charged with two earned runs, 
and the Tigers team is charged with three 
unearned runs. 


To uncover obscure sport facts, settle wagers, 
or to unravel confusing trivia, send your ques- 


| tons to: Instde Out, 1020 Church Street, 


Evanston, Illinois 60201. 
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MASTER BLEND. FOR PEOPLE 
WHO KNOW THE VALUE OF TASTE. 


AND VICE-VERSA. 


Coffee drinkers won't compromise on taste. 
That's why Master Blend® Coffee offers a unique 
blend of quality beans for a rich, full-bodied, 
uncompromising flavor. And because of our 
special roasting and grinding process, it costs 
less than you'd expect. So when you have a 
los of Master Blend, you also get a taste of 
value. 1 
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INTERVIEW 


Carlton Fisk 


On management: ‘I didn’t deserve to be treated in such a small way. 
On playing left field: ‘You may go brain dead part of the time.’ 
On his defense: ‘Last year I saved the team 221 runs.’ 


HEN SPRING TRAINING BEGAN 

this year, Carlton Fisk of the Chi- 
cago White Sox felt as if he’d been put out to 
pasture—literally. After spending, as he 
puts it, “20 years perfecting my trade as 
catcher,” Fisk was asked to move from 
behind the plate to left field. Neither the 
change itself nor the manner in which the 
White Sox handled it pleased the 38-year- 
old, who has been the American League's 
All-Star backstop in 10 of his 14 major league 
seasons, including 1985. Fisk also was less 
than happy about Chicago's offseason at- 
tempt to trade him to the New York Yankees 
for Don Baylor. 

One’s initial reaction is that individuals in 
every profession, including baseball, are 
often asked to make adjustments for the 
benefit of the “team,” and very few of them 
have, as Fisk does, the consolation of mak- 
ing almost a million dollars a year whatever 
his position. But listening to the thoughtful 
veteran speak eloquently about the nature 
and exhilaration of catching, controlling the 
tempo of the game, and then remembering 
what a presence he was both behind the plate 
and when he strode to the pitcher's mound, it 
is difficult not to feel for him. Carlton Fisk 
was the embodiment of catching. After his 
most productive season at the plate—37 
home runs, 107 RBIs—Fisk was posed to 
set a number of records. His 255 home runs 
as a catcher already place him third on the all- 
time list in that category, and he is the only 
catcher in modern history to steal more than 
100 bases and hit more than 100 home runs. 

Interestingly, he fell into catching by 
chance. The Boston Red Sox, with whom he 
originally signed after setting basketball and 
baseball records in Charlestown, N.H., told 
him he could play any position, including 
pitcher and shortstop. The thought of a 
shortstop who could hit 37 home runs would 
give pause to any pitcher. “That's true, ” Fisk 
laughs, “but can you imagine someone who 
weighs 236 pounds playing that position?” 


The 37 home runs was a record for Fisk, 
who after leading the White Sox to a divi- 
sional championship in 1983 suffered a pulled 
stomach muscle early in 1984 that threat- 
ened to end his career. He credits his renais- 
sance to an intensive training program that 
features lifting heavy free weights. After 
almost every game, home or away, Fisk 
repairs to the clubhouse weight room to 
work out. “It’s usually 1 a.m. by the time I get 
out of there,” he says. 

INSIDE SPORTS: Was baseball always 
your first love? 

CARLTON FISK: No. | came from a small 
town, small school. We just had three sports. 
In the fall we played soccer—we didn’t have 
enough boys to play football. In the winter 
we played basketball, And in the spring we 
played baseball. My favorite sport—maybe 
right up to now—was basketball. I always 
wanted to be an NBA player, to play for the 
Celtics. 

1S: When did you realize you couldn't make 
the NBA? 

CF: | was playing freshman basketball at the 
University of New Hampshire—I went there 
on a basketball scholarship—and we played 
the University of Connecticut. Their starting 
guards were 6'5” and 6'6”, and I was a 6'1" 
forward. I could jump, but J guess it was then 
that I figured I better look to other sports. 
1S: Many athletes who played several sports 
say that baseball always held a special appeal 
for them intellectually, that it’s a thinking 
man’s game. Was that true in your case? 
CF: | never came across that as an amateur, 
because I never played that many games. I 
only played 10 or 11 games a year in high 
school and maybe 10 or 11 games a year in 
the summer American Legion or Babe Ruth 
leagues, I once tried to add up all the games | 
played as an amateur and I didn’t even make 
it to 100. That's from ninth grade to the time I 
signed. So I never really knew anything 
about baseball, never really cared. When | 
was in school I was really spending all my 


Spare time at my grandfather's barn shooting 
hoops. 

IS: Having played so little as an amateur, 
how did you learn the game? 

CF: When first came up I spent a lot of time 
listening. I think most of baseball is learned 
by listening. Asking questions and listening. 
Not saying “I know” too many times. 

1S: Many veterans and former players think 
listening is a lost art and say today’s players 
take off from the clubhouse as soon as the 
game is over. Do you agree? 

CF: The whole game is becoming so special- 
ized now, and as a result players are only 
concerned with what they have to do, which 
might be anything from late-inning relief to 
pinch-hitting to platooning. They don’t con- 
cern themselves with other parts of the 
game, because they're not involved with 
them. When you take the pitcher out of the 
hitting game, that takes away 40 percent of 
your club because the pitchers won't sit 
around and talk to hitters anymore. 

1S: Whom did you listen to? 

CF: L asked a lot of questions of the old guys. 
In the Boston organization we had people 
like Mace Brown, Charlie Wagner, Bots 
Nekola, and then as I came up | learned 
through the managers I played for—Rac 
Slider, Billy Gardner, Darrell Johnson, Dar- 
rell probably taught me more about catching 
and thinking along with pitchers and trying to 
set up hitters than anybody. And then when 
you get to the big leagues, guys like Reggie 
Smith, Carl Yastrzemski, Rico Petrocelli, 
and George Scott had intelligent things to 
say about the game. Freddie Lynn—he 
didn’t talk too much, but you could watch 
because he was pretty sweet the way he 
approached hitting. And then the guy I talked 
the most to during my last four or five years 
in Boston was a coach, Walt Hriniak, I 
learned a lot about hitting from Walt. 

1S: Just hitting? 

CF: People appreciate the art of pitching no- 
hitters. But I really believe fans come to the 
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ballpark to watch the offensive game. They 
appreciate great defensive plays, but they 
don’t appreciate the routine defensive play, 
which isn’t as routine as it seems. 

IS: Does that make you want to channel 
your game to the offensive side? 

CF: If] were to pass on anything to anybody, 
it would be that people judge your talent and 
your value to a club by what you 
can contribute offensively, un- 
less you’re a defensive phe- 
nom—the Mark Belanger, the 
Eddie Brinkman, guys you could 
carry on your club at a key posi- 
tion because they could make 
every play that comes along. 
Look at some guys playing who 
can hit; then look at the rest of 
their game. You ask: Can they 
run? Can they throw? Can they 
play their position? And you get 
a “maybe,” a “negative,” a “not 
bad.” 

IS: You don’t feel that you’ve 
wasted your time developing all 
those skills, do you? 

CF: No. I've always felt as 
though I was much more than a 
one-dimensional player, and [ 
never really considered myself 
an offensive player. I concen- 
trated on defense and how | 
handled the pitchers and called 
the game. I’ve kept a statistic 
that people don’t keep: pitches 
blocked that result in runs 
saved. Last year I saved our 
club 221 runs. And that wasn’t 
my best year. Some years the 
pitchers are more reliable than 
others. One year with Boston I 
saved 287 runs. I’ve always felt 
that was my most important 
role. That kind of proficiency at your position 
goes unnoticed because it's not spectacular. 
It’s not a home run, it’s not a double, it’s not a 
stolen base. You could block seven balls and 
save seven runs a game all year long and no- 
body would even notice. But the guy who 
comes up behind you, the Harold Baines or 
Ron Kittle, and puts it in the upper deck, the 
fans remember. 

IS: Even if fans don’t appreciate that 
defense behind the plate, do managers or 
general managers or your teammates? Do 
you think an arbitrator would notice it? 

CF: That's a good question. I’ve never used 
it as a bargaining tool and never been to 
arbitration, but I know the pitchers appreci- 
ate it, although sometimes I don’t even think 


they realize that you’ve saved a run. And [| | 


know Tony [Sox manager Tony LaRussa] is 
aware of it because I kept him informed. You 
don’t block ‘em all or save "em all, but I saved 
the majority of them. I know the other 
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catchers appreciate it, too. They know how | 


tough it is to block a ball and have it stop right 
there in front of you. And that makes it all 
worthwhile, when you're recognized by your 
peers as doing the job you're supposed to do. 
1S: How did you end up being a catcher? 

CF: | caught in Little League. That's where | 


got my nickname, Pudge. I was a little fat 


‘l feel as strange as a whale in the desert.’ 


kid, not very tall. I caught the first three | 


years, and the fourth year I was too fat and 
the equipment didn’t fit me, so I played 
elsewhere.. In my junior and senior years in 
high school | was exclusively a pitcher. In 
college I caught maybe eight out of the 13 
games we played and pitched the rest of 
them. When I was scouted they asked me if I 
wanted to sign as a shortstop because I'd 
played shortstop in American Legion ball. 
1S: So when did you finally become a catcher 
for good? 

CF: When | signed with the Red Sox they 
asked me what I wanted to play. They 
thought I could play the infield, they thought 
I could pitch, they thought I could catch. At 
that time the catching situation in Boston 
was in doubt and they said if I became a 
catcher that would be my quickest ticket to 
the big leagues. 

IS: It is strange to see you in left field. Does 
it feel strange to you? 
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CF: It really does. It feels probably as 


| strange as it does for a whale to be trying to 


swim in the desert. I don’t know whether I 
miss the squat. I don’t miss the foul tips. I'll 
go out there and I’m going, “Man, this is 
about as far removed as you can be.” When 
I’m catching [ touch the ball four times before 
a guy makes an out! The one thing I don’t like 
in the outfield is that you stand 
around and stand around and all 
of a sudden you gotta make a 
play in the alley or make a play 
down the line and you haven't 
thrown for three innings, other 
than just loosen up between in- 
nings, and you haven't really 
run, other than jogging out to 
your position, and now you gotta 
bolt. But behind the plate you're 
always throwing, backing up 
first base, always running. 

IS: Do you try to call pitches 
while you're out there or sec- 
ond-guess the catcher? 

CF: No. I'm not trying to sec- 
ond-guess; I’m just trying to 
deal with the pitcher. | find you 
can actually get yourself in trou- 
ble anticipating too much, think- 
ing what a pitch is gonna be. You 
say, “Iwo and one, I bet he 
throws a change-up,” or “One 
and two, I bet he throws a 
curveball. Because if he throws 
a curveball, the batter is gonna 
pull it, and if he throws a fastball 
he’s not.” Sometimes I find my- 
self thinking too much. 

IS: The Sox media guide and 
the game programs list you only 
as an outfielder. Do you still con- 
sider yourself a catcher, still 
expect to catch some games? 
CF: I'll tell you, after going through spring 
training without catching a game, I don’t see 
how they can expect me to catch later on. 
[On May 9, Fisk caught his first game for the 
Sox in ’86. He regained his starting job after 
Joel Skinner got off to a slow start behind the 
plate. ] I’ve been told that I’m the left fielder, 
and that if I don’t want to play left field then I 
can be a part-time DH, which! think is pretty 
rude because I don’t think I deserve to be 
treated that way. I think my talents behind 
the plate should be recognized a little more. 
There’s no recognition there at all that | was 
an All-Star catcher. | am an All-Star catcher. 
So I'm having a tough time dealing with that. 
IS: How do you deal with it? 

CF: | have no idea. I’ve been trying. And I 
don’t know whether it’s worth trying, be- 
cause I don’t think anyone will understand 
that I’ve spent 20 years perfecting my trade. 
IS: In that sense were you hoping for a trade 
during the offseason so you might end up 
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Now you can own any two movies 
here for just $4.95 each with membership 
in the CBS Video Club! That's less than the 
price of movie tickets, less than the price 
of most rentals, and they're yours for keeps! 

Choose from the best, too. Return of 
the Jedt, Prizzis Honor, Silverado, and 
more. There's no membership fee, and you 
don't have to buy a lot of movies. 

Just four more within the next two 
years. The movies you order will be mailed 
and billed at regular Club prices, which 
currently range from $29.95 to $79.95 
per cassette—plus shipping and handling. 
(Extra-long films and specials may cost 
a bit more. ) 

BONUS PLAN-—SAVE 50%. After 
buying four movies at regular Club prices in 
the next two years, you can cancel. Or stay 
with us and save even more under our 
Bonus Plan. With each movie you buy, the 
plan currently allows you to help yourself 
to another movie of equal value or less at 
90% off. And, right now, save up to $60 
more—see the Advance Bonus box above. 

About every four weeks (up to 13 
times a year) we send you our CBS Video 
Club Magazine, reviewing our Director's 
Selection plus many alternate movies. 

CHOOSE FROM HUNDREDS OF 
HIT MOVIES. Our movie library holds 
over 1,000 titles. So as a member, you'll 
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Advance Bonus: 
SAVE UP TO $60 MORE! 
... by ordering a third movie 
right now. Any movie listed in 
this ad—yours for just $19.95, 
See coupon. 


always have a wide range of choices. If you 
want the Director's Selection, don't do a 
thing. It will arrive automatically. If you 
prefer an alternate title, or none at all, just 
return the card always provided by the 
date specified. 

You'll always have two full weeks to 
decide. (If you ever receive a tape before 
having had two weeks to decide, send it 
back at our expense.) There’s also a toll- 
free number to call if you have any ques- 
tions or service requests. 

Join today and we'll send your movies 
for Just $4.95 each, along with details of 
how the Club works. If you're not satisfied, 
return everything within 10 days for a full, 
prompt refund with no further obligation. 

For faster service, use your credit 
card and our toll-free number to order. 
Just call 1-800-CBS-4804 (in Indiana 
1-800-742-1200). Or mail the coupon, 


CBS VIDEO CLUB 


1400) North Fruitridge Avenue, Terre Haute, [IN 47811 


THE TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE 


: 
THE LONGEST DAY 


RICHARD PAYOR-LIVE ON | 
THE SUNSET STRIP 


THE EMERALD FOREST 
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CBS VIDEO CLUB 


| Dept. 78W, BO. Box 111, Terre Haute, IN 47811 


Yes, please enroll me in the CBS Video Club under the 
terms outlined in this advertisement. As a member, | 
| need buy just four more movies at regular Club prices 
within the next two years. 
i Check one:() VHS [J BETA 
| Send me movie#___ and 
movie # ; or $4.95 each. 
(That's only $9.90.) 


Please check how paying: 
] My check is enclosed. 
_| Charge my introductory movie(s) 
and future Club purchases to: 
_] MasterCard (] Diners Clubs 
(| American Express LIVISA 


£62/Y33 
Z£63/ 34 


Account # 


Expiration Date 


Signature = 

|] Also send me as my Advance Bonus: 
movie # flr $19,955 
plus $3.00 shipping and handling which 
I'm adding to my above payment. 


Name 


Address__— 
CTY Static 


Phone { ) 


CO 


Note: CBS Video Club reserves the nght to reject any appli- 
cation or cancel any membership. Offer limited to continental 
LIS. (excluding Alaska) and Canada. Canadian residents will 
be serviced from Toronto (offer may vary). Applicable 
sales tax added to all orders. 


somewhere you could catch every day? 

CF: No. I was alittle disappointed about how 
that whole offseason thing took place. I 
didn’t feel as though I deserved to be treated 
in such a small way. I’m not talking dollar 
signs. I’m talking eye-to-eye, face-to-face, 
person-to-person—character, integrity. 
IS: So what can you do? Do you keep a sad 
spot in your heart? Do you bite 
the bullet? 

CF: Whether you need the pat 
on the back, whether you need 
the recognition for the team to 
say: “We realize what you've 
done. What you are doing is at 
the highest level in the game, 
but for the betterment of the 
team, this is the way we'd like to 
have it, and what do you think?” 
Instead they just issued an ulti- 
matum: Do this or else. I know I 
never wanted to leave, but they 
never found out. 

1S: So what kind of goals do you 
have this season? 

CF: | really don’t know. I guess 
all | wanted was to be treated 
with the proper respect I de- 
served after playing for 14 years 
at the level I’ve played at the 
toughest position in the game. 
What it boils down to is this sea- 
son will probably be as pleasant 
as I make it or as miserable as | 
choose to make it. 

IS: Many people say what a 
great athlete you are and how 
you could play any position. Is 
that turning out to be a curse 
now? 

CF: | think it’s just a smoke job 
at this stage. People don’t realize I’m 38 
years old. I’m not 28, I’m not 30. I’m 38. I've 
got all those games on my legs as a catcher. | 
think saying, “Fisk will make the transition 
because he’s a great athlete,” is basically 
appealing to my ego. 

IS: Do you think the change will help your 
hitting because you won't have to think about 
catching? 

CF: | think it can work two ways. Granted, 
physically you’re not going to catch the foul 
balls, and the mental fatigue of catching 
won't take its toll. But I’ve done pretty well 
with all of those distractions and problems. 
There’s also the chance that being so far 
removed from all the action won't keep you in 
the game enough. I think that’s what | 
responded to most throughout my career. | 
had a finger on the pulse of the game when | 
was catching and that meant I was mentally 
with it all of the time. And now out in left 
field—nine innings, touch four balls—you 
might fall asleep between the ears and not be 
ready for your at-bat. 
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‘The power comes when you have 


IS: That suggests that being a designated 
hitter must not be too appealing to you. 
CF: There's just too much time off between 
contributions, and it’s basically the same 
thing in the outfield. [Laughing] You may go 
brain dead part of the time. 

IS: What kind of relationship do you think 
you'll have with the young catchers on the 


team—lJoel Skinner and Scott Bradley [now 
in the minors]? Is that something you should 
initiate, they should initiate, the team should 
initiate? 

CF: | think it’s something | should be asked 
to initiate, but from the indications I’ve had, 
the Sox don’t want me to even touch a 
catcher’s mitt. 

IS: But these guys have very little major 
league experience, wouldn't you expect 
them to pick your brain? 

CF: Skinner's been here for five years and 
hasn’t picked my brain. Maybe they feel a 
little intimidated. But they’re nice boys. Still, 
if they don’t ask they'd just be hurting 
themselves and hurting the team, too. 

IS: You’re a lot older than these guys and 
most of the rest of the team. Is it difficult for 
you when you're on the road? Do you have 
anyone to pal around with? 

CF: I'd say I’m pretty solitary. | think it’s 
because I’m 10 years older than most of the 
guys, with the exception of Seaver. 

IS: How do you spend time on the road? 


ae = . 
good mechanics.’ 


CF: It’s difficult to say because each city is 
different. I definitely try to get my workouts 
in on the road. If there's a weight room at the 
ballpark, I’ll usually work out after a game. A 
lot of times I don’t leave those parks until 1 
a.m. and then I go back and get room 
service. If the ballpark doesn’t have a place I 
can work out, I find someplace to work out 
during the day. 

IS: It’s not as glamorous as it 
seems, is it? 

CF: It really isn’t. People think 
it’s glamorous because they see 
your picture or your name or 
your team’s name in the paper, 
or they come to the ballpark and 
see you in your uniform. But 
they have a big misconception of 
what it’s like to be a player, or at 
least a conscientious player. 
They don’t see the times you 
get into Texas at 4 in the morn- 
ing and have to play a game the 
same day in 100-degree 
weather. They say, “Aw, you're 
making enough money.” It’s a 
misconception that we’re some- 
thing other than human because 
of the money we make. We're 
just like everybody else. We 
have families, we have hurts, 

and we get fatigued. 

IS: At this stage of your career 
does it matter to you what the 
media says about you? 

CF: The only dislike is when the 
media creates a story with parts 
of your thoughts or parts of your 
conversation, or creates a story 
of what they think was a conver- 
sation between you and some- 
body else and really does a character assassi- 
nation. It may reach a million people that day. 
So the next time people come to the ballpark 
they’re gonna have a distorted view, not of 
you as a player, but all of a sudden they have 
another avenue to draw from and that is an 
attack on you personally. 

1S: You were injured in ’84. Did you think 
your career might be over? 

CF: | thought so. When you think about how 
long I'd played and how old I was—if I’d have 
had the problem at the beginning of ’85 I'd 
have never played again. 

IS: Wasn't there some confusion in diagnos- 
ing the problem? 

CF: That was part of it. They had a lot of 
different thoughts and | took more tests in 
one year than I had ever taken in my whole 
life, and | found out that I wasn’t pregnant. 

IS: What turned it around? 

CF: | started working out with a chiroprac- 
tor | had met named Phil Claussen [now the 
Chicago Cubs conditioning coach]. I wouldn't 
say we found out what the problem was 
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One word in German will get you a good beer. 
Twowords in English, a great one. 
Just say “Special Export? But unlike German beers, Special Export is 
Like the best German beers, Heileman’s brewed in America. 
Special Export is brewed with choice Bavarian Which means you get a great-tasting 


hops, and Kraeusened—brewed twice—for supe- beer, without paying the extra cost of importing 
rior smoothness and character. one 


Heilemans Special Export. 


You can travel the world over and never find a better beer. 


medically, but we set up a program. He made 
me start out with a rehabilitative program for 
trunk strength, and then it worked into a 
training program where I was gaining overall 
body strength. It worked out real well. I had 
worked with machines before, but this was 
the first time I'd ever used free weights. 
1S: In the past you had a problem keeping 
your weight up during the season. Did the 
program help? 

CF: [ used to lose about 20 pounds over the 
course of a season. Last year I lost five. 
IS: Earlier you mentioned working with 
Walt Hriniak on your hitting. He's a member 
of the Charlie Lau hitting school. Are you? 


CF: Yeah. Walter taught me more about | 
hitting when he was with the Red Sox than | | 


had learned in all the years before. 

1S: Can you summarize the philosophy in a 
few sentences? 

CF: It’s basically developing a physical ap- 
proach that will work day in and day out. | 
learned you have to be able to work for 162 
games, not for that seven or eight or nine 
days when it doesn’t make any difference 
whether you went up there left-handed. On 
the days when you need something that's 
gonna work, you gotta put a good pass on the 
ball. Because if you don’t you're gonna go 
Q-for-40. And that’s what they taught: the 
mechanics, physically approaching the ball 
properly. Then you can talk about the weight 
shift, the head down, the shoulder down, the 
swing down, the finish high, the top hand off, 
and the stiff front leg and all that stuff. And 
when it all works together, that’s when you 
put on your streak. And with some guys, like 
George Brett, it might last two months, and 


with other guys it may last five days at atime. | 


IS: And the power comes automatically? 
CF: It’s there because you're making a good 
physical pass on the ball, and if you make 
good contact, there isn’t a ballpark that can 
hold you. 

1S: In that sense were you surprised by the 
37 home runs you hit last year? 

CF: | was a little surprised. But if I'd have 
had good swings all year, [ might have had 
00, [hit more fly balls to the track, and those 
are the balls you should have hit a bullet 
somewhere, and | just didn’t do it. 

IS: People such as Ted Williams will tell you 
that you're not going to be a great hitter or 
have much power following Lau’s theory and 
swinging down. 

CF: What do you think of George Brett? 
He's a pretty good power hitter, obviously. 
What do you think of Don Mattingly? How 
about Dave Winfield? Hank Aaron. I mean 
you see films of Babe Ruth hitting down on 
the ball; his back leg is off the ground, his 
front leg is stiff. 


IS: When you came to the White Sox, Lau | 


changed your stance pretty dramatically, 
didn't he? 
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CF: Yeah. | didn’t swing down as drastically, 
and I was able to take the top hand off the 
bat, which allowed me to extend my arms. 
IS: It’s obvious that you're a student of the 
game, Would you like to stay in baseball after 
your playing days are over? 

CF: ['ve learned a lot over the years. 
Whether I[ really know what | learned proba- 
bly won't be apparent until I stop playmg and 
then reflect on it and try to clue kids in on 
what it takes to play the game. But | think 
that’s a possibility. 

1S: Do you have other passions outside the 
game and your family? 

CF: | raise orchids, I have a good time doing 
that. And during the summer the last couple 
of years I've been establishing a garden. 
IS: Is that relaxing for you? 

CF: Oh yeah. | can be out there for hours 
and get lost, and all of a sudden I’m supposed 
to go to the ballpark. 

IS: From orchids back to baseball. Watching 
you catch it seems that you'd sometimes set 
up inside and then call a pitch on the outside 
corner just to fool the hitter. Do those kinds 
of games go on behind the plate? 

CF: Sure. That’s part of being involved in 
every pitch. And every pitch you're involved 
with may determine whether you win or lose 
the game. 

1S: You have an impressive walk. Are you 
aware of it? It’s the way a racehorse carnes 
himself, almost regal. 

CF: I've had people say that they wished I 
walked differently, that they hated me be- 
cause of the way [ walked, that it was almost 


a strut. Then again I’ve had people say that | | 


look like a fag when I walk or when [run. And 


| that may have been a deterrent for a lot of | 
people in their relationship with me, because 


it gives the appearance that I’m unap- 
proachable. And maybe that's my own way to 
create that barrier of caution that you need 
to protect your ego. 

IS: Is it possible to say who the best pitcher 
you've worked with in the big leagues was? 
CF: Well, [ think there are two who stand out 
in my mind that I’ve had the most fun 
catching, and another one who 1s probably 
the smartest one I've ever caught. As far as 
being the most fun guy, that was Luis Tiant. 
He was the biggest competitor, and he had 
all the pitches. 

1S: Who called those pitches? 

CF: [ called them, but he would work on his 
own variation off them. I didn’t call for him to 
look up at the sky and the center field 
bleachers and stomp and snort. But I'd calla 
curveball and he’d deliver it any way he 
wanted to deliver it—up, down, in, out. The 
other guy that I had as much fun catching was 
as big a competitor as anyone—LaMarr 
Hoyt. During the last two years, catching 
Seaver has been an experience for me, 


1S: You criticized the Sox when they traded | 
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Hoyt after the ‘84 season for, essentially, 
Ozzie Guillen. Do you still think it was a bad 
trade? 

CF: It's tough now because you've seen the 
trouble LaMarr has had. Ozzie is a nice 
player. He still has to prove himself for the 
next 10 years to be considered like an 
Aparicio. Maybe it’s being a catcher and 
knowing the importance of a guy who can put 
18 wins up and pitch 240, 250 innings for you. 
1S: How about hitters? Is there one hitter 
you've watched from behind the plate who 
really stands out? 

CF: Guys like Brooks Robinson, who you 
thought you could knock the bat out of his 
hands because he looked so frail, and he'd kill 
you; or Al Kaline, who you thought you could 
intimidate or throw the ball up and in on, and 
he'd take you into the bleachers. And then 
watching Yaz swing every day, or Frank Rob- 
inson. And Rod Carew, who was a magician 
with the bat, and Tony Oliva, who was a 
magician, too. And now you've got Brett, 
Boggs, and then the strong guys in the 
game—Reggie Jackson, Jimmy Rice. 

IS: It must be fun to be behind the plate 
watching those guys and trying to outthink 
them? 

CF: Oh yeah. And that’s what I might miss, 
too, being out in left held—the confrontation 
every time the good hitters come up. You're 
trying to outthink ‘em, outguess ‘em, outdo 
‘em as a catcher. 

1S; I think the one image people have in mind 
of Carlton Fisk is of you watching, coaxing, 
and then applauding the home run you hit to 
win the sixth game of the 1975 World Series. 
What effect does it have on you to see a 
replay of that moment? 

CF: | really haven’t seen it that many times. 
It was almost dreamlike, like it didn’t really 
happen to me. Like it happened another day, 
another time, another era. 

1S: What image of Carlton Fisk do you hope 
people will remember? Is it that home run, or 
you with your patented stance, or you in the 
dirt blocking a ball at home plate? 

CF: It’s really strange, because | think 
people view you as So important while your 
playing, and then when you're done they 
don't view you as important, which is really 
sad because that means they're basically 
fronting you. I've seen guys play the game 
and be recognized as the best, and two years 
after they're done all people say is, “Oh 
yeah, | remember he played,” [just hope that 
throughout the course of my career I showed 
them that I came to play hard every day and I 
tried to do the best job I could and was a 
pretty dang good player. & 


We'd never move contributing writer STEVE 
FIFFER fo left field, unless he started submut- 
ting poetry. Steve also has an article on Gold 
Glove fielders in this tssue. 


IF COLLEGE SEEMS 
OUT OF THE QUESTION, THE ARMY 
JUST MIGHT HAVE THE ANSWER. 


THE GI BILL PLUS THE ARMY COLLEGE FUND. 


There are two programs that could help of things that no one can put a price on: self- 
you earn your ticket to college. If you qualify, reliance and discipline; teamwork and pride. 
accumulate up to $25,200 for college while If you, or someone you know, wants to know 


more about the GI Bill Plus the Army College 
Fund, stop by your local Army recruiter or 


call toll-free 1-800-USA-ARMY. 


ARMY. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


serving in the Army. At the same 
time, you'll be getting another 
kind of education. It’s the Army 
experience filled with the kinds 


BALL ’86__ 


The Bears defense clawed the NFL last 
season. Does this mean new rules have 
tilted the field in favor of defenses? 
Our computer, Mad Max, will tell you. 
We'll also tell you why the Eagles 
hired the wrong Bud, which teams 
will rise and which will fall, why 
Phil Simms doesn’t get enough 
credit, and other nuggets that 
will turn you into a football genius 
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OME PEOPLE ARE NEVER SAT- 

ishied. Readers of INSIDE SPORTS, for 

| instance. In last year’s Ratings and 
Inside Stuff Issue we gave you anew method 
for rating teams, told you about the increas- 
ing importance of scheduling and home-field 
advantage, told you how you could sit down 
with a pencil and your Monday morning 
paper and figure a better system for ranking 
offenses and defenses than the pros use, and 
exploded dozens of timeworn myths involv- 
ing the winning and losing of football games. 
And do you give us credit? Hell, no. We'll 
bet there’s at least a dozen of you out there 


who have the ’85 issue and are gleefully 
flipping to the page where we picked “leams 
on the Upswing” and “Teams on the Down- 
swing.” We did OK on the upswing part: The 
Jets got much better, the Eagles somewhat 
better, and the Packers really did improve 
more than their won-lost record showed. 
The downswing. . . well, so we weren't 
quite right on the Bears, who sort of had a 
good season, the Giants, the Raiders, and 
the Cowboys. But hold on—we weren't as 
far off as that makes us look. Give us a 
moment to explain. 

First off, we hate doing preseason predic- 


tions; we feel much more comfortable wait- 
ing till the season is over for those. The big 
trouble with predictions, as our colleague 
Sebastian Dangerfield says, is that the 
games haven't happened yet. For instance, 
when we were getting last year’s issue 
together, no one at Pete Rozelle’s office was 
considerate enough to tell us that the rules 
regarding pass coverage were going to be 
changed, which turned out highly favorable 


to teams that won with defense rather than 


offense; no one told us that the rosters were 
going to be cut from 49 to 45 players, putting 


Buddy Ryan may have been the brains 
behind the 46 defense, which accelerated the 
Chicago Bears rise to the championship of pro 
football, but he was not necessarily the best 
defensive coordinator in the NFL in 1985. In 
fact, if an assistant coach could be named 
“coach of the year,” a case could be made for 
giving it to the New York Jets’ Bud Carson. 

Hired by Joe Walton after the Jets defense 
ranked 21st in the league in ‘84, Carson 
installed an aggressive version of the popular 
3-4 alignment and in just one season trans- 
formed it into the NFL's eighth-best defensive 
unit. The Jets allowed the fewest points (264) 
and the fewest rushing yards a game (94.8) in 
the AFC, two key reasons they achieved an 
11-5 record after successive 7-9 seasons. 

The results were even more remarkable 
considering the tools Carson was given to 
work with. Only defensive end Mark 
Gastineau and linebacker Lance Mehl were 
All-Pro material; former All-Pro DE Joe 
Klecko was being written off after two injury- 
plagued seasons; the linebacking unit was 
typically Jetsian—smart, small, and slow; the 
secondary was a mixture of inexperienced 
draftees and inconsistent vets. 

But Carson's resumé read “success.” He 
had erected Pittsburgh’s “Steel Curtain” 
defense of the mid-to-late-’70s, and coached 
the Rams defense in ’79, the only time L.A. 
has reached the Super Bowl. Carson's blue- 
print for the Jets was simple. After working 
with what he called “vanilla” versions of the 
3-4 in Baltimore and Kansas City in "82 and ‘83, 
he would hide the Jets’ deficiencies through 
aggressiveness. 

In the 3-4, a physically fit and more mobile 
Klecko became a dominating nose tackle. 
Carson moved Mehl inside from where he 
could blitz through the gaps Klecko opened by 
taking out two offensive linemen. Gastineau, 
who played the first few games with a broken 
thumb, was moved from left end to the quar- 
terback’'s blind side, where he was a constant 


Rating the NFL Defensive Buddy Systems 


Wis” J 
Carson: He turned the passive 
Jet defensive into Gang Green. 


intimidating presence. Under Carson, he also 
became less sack-happy and more of a “team” 
defender. Russell Carter, considered the sec- 
ondary’s best athlete, was shifted from safety 
to cornerback, where his size and strength 
allowed him to get physical with recetvers, Mel 
Blount style. 

Carson's backfield played consistent pass 
defense all year (seventh in the AFC) despite 
losing every member of the secondary (includ- 
ing Carter for the last six weeks) to injury at 
some stage. The turning point of '85 may have 
come in Game 4 against Indianapolis, when, 
with three starting DBs injured and the team 
clinging to a fourth quarter 25-20 lead, Car- 
son's defense stopped the Colts on a 4th-and- 
inches at the Jets’ 4. After the team’s third 
straight win, reserve defensive back Johnny 
Lynn revealed that Carson had told the 
defense: “Nobody else can get hurt. If you play 
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Ryan: His 46 defense made 


teams such as San Francisco, which utilized 


the Bears true monsters. 


cautious, you'll get hurt. So go for it. Play 
ageressive.” 

Sometimes his players couldn’t guess what 
coverage Carson would want next—three- 
man, four-man, or 10-man fronts; Gastineau 
coming from a linebacker position, everybody 
blitzing. “But we've got confidence in Bud,” 
said Klecko, “because we know he's not going 
to put us in a bad situation. He covers up our 
weaknesses.” And Mehl, who made Carson 
believe he wasn't “overpaid and overrated, ” as 
some New York writers had charged, became 
the coach's brains in the huddle. “Bud's sys- 
tem,” said Mehl, “makes so much sense that 
once you learn it you can almost anticipate his 
new ideas.” 

Carson's ideas did not sweep the national 
media, as Buddy Ryan's did, but his results 
were almost as impressive. 

—STEPHEN HANKS 


“Uh, well, to tell you the truth, I can’t really 
think of jive,” said Bob Costas, the host of 
NBC's “NFL '86” from his hotel room in To- 
ledo, when asked to list his five most over- 
rated football coaching moves. “But I can think 
of two that really bug me. Why, for instance, 
don’t more football coaches call timeouts while 
on defense, instead of saving them for their 
offense? On offense, you have a built-in chance 
for a timeout with the out-of-bounds pass. In 
most situations it would be better to have, say, 
two minutes and 12 seconds and no timeouts 
than, oh, 43 seconds with two timeouts.” 

But the play that really throws me is when 
coaches go for a field goal on fourth-and-one 
inside their opponent's 5-yard line early in the 
game. Now, when you compare how much you 
have to gain with the little you stand to lose, it 
strikes me as a great gamble, Let’s say you're 
at the 2-yard line and you go for it and fail, you 
still pin your opponent deep in his territory, 
where a turnover could be disastrous. And 
even if you don't get the turnover, you stand a 
good chance of getting the ball back some- 
where within range of your field goal kicker. 
Add that to the chance to get seven points— 
how many chances are you going to get inside 
the other team’s 5?—and it seems to me the 


a lot of “situation” players, on a more even 
footing with some rivals whose benches 
were less talented. We also, we have to 
confess, didn’t take our own advice: We 
didn’t look closely enough at the schedules. 

The Giants were widely perceived to have 
had a great season last year, and by any 


yardstick they didn’t do badly, winning 10 of 


16 in the regular season and finishing seventh 
in our power rankings (See Power Ratings, 
page 35). But the Giants played the easiest 
schedule in the NFL last year; their oppo- 
nents had a collective rating of 95.9. How 
bad was that? Let's put it this way: There 
were only six teams in the NFL with power 
ratings worse than 95.9. Or we could say it 
like this: Tampa Bay had the league's 
toughest schedule last year, with opponents 
clocking in at 102.7. In other words, Tampa 
Bay’s opponents came close to being a TD a 
game better than the Giants’ Let’s look at it 
another way: The Giants, at 10-6, hada good 
year, while the Green Bay Packers, at 8-8, 
did not. Yet, our power ratings show that the 
1986 Giants and Packers were virtually the 
same team. (When they played in Green Bay, 
the Packers won on a field goal, or the 
margin of the average home-field advan- 
tage.) The difference was that the Packers’ 


Costas: Offenses Hog Timeouts 


Costas: ‘Why go for a field 
goal inside the 5-yard line?’ 


possible benefits from going for the first down 
far outweigh the risks, which, it strikes me, 
are minimal.” 


—A. B. 


opponents were about five points a game 
stronger than the Giants’ opponents. Or, 
stated more simply, if the Giants had played 
the Bears twice, and the Packers had not 
played the Bears and replaced them with 
almost anyone on the Giants’ schedule, the 
Packers would almost certainly have had the 
better record. 

We told you last year that the Giants 
needed to find a fast running back, and they 
found Joe Morris, whose 4.5 yards per carry 
was more than a yard better than the Giants 
got in 1984. But were the Giants really better 
than the year before? Were they really even 
as good? Our subjective judgment is, yes, 
the Giants were a little better, but they were 
damn lucky to have played that schedule. 

Dallas and the Raiders? The Cowboys did 
decline, as you'll see on our power chart. 
The 10-6 record was deceptive: The Cow- 
boys also played an easy schedule (98.4, a 
point below the league median) and had the 
16th highest power rating in the league. 
That's down from 12th the year before. The 
Raiders? Well, they dropped a bit on our 
chart, from fifth to sixth. But what can you 
say about these guys? All their stats indicate 
a team that should have finished several 
places lower, a team that has severe prob- 
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lems. But somehow those problems never 
seem to make their way into the loss column. 

And then there are the Bears. Remember 
what we said last year? We said that the 
Bears had to stop playing the macho, take- 
out-the-opposing quarterback kind of foot- 
ball they had become famous for under 
Ditka, or other teams were going to deci- 
mate the Bear quarterback supply. “What 
chance,” we said, “do you think there is that 
Ditka will wise up and accept discretion as 
the better part of macho? Our answer: the 
same chance the Bears have of going to the 
Super Bowl.” Bingo. The Bears certainly 
didn’t let up on defense last season, but they 
also didn’t go out of their way to put opposing 
quarterbacks out of the game, either, and we 
think that’s the principal reason McMahon 
survived the season and the Bears went to 
the Super Bowl. 

So, allinall, not bad, huh? We think we had 
a pretty good bead on the way the 1985 
season was going to go. We think we made it 
simple enough for an eight-year-old to under- 
stand. 

So now we're telling you, like Groucho, to 
run out and find an eight-year-old to explain it 
all, because we can’t make heads or tails out 
of what happened last year. 


LL RIGHT, LET’S DO A LITTLE 
backtracking. The essential theme 
of last year’s essay was that we 
were in the middle of an offensive explosion 
caused by the 1978 pass-blocking and pass- 
defense rules. After the AFL and NFL 
merged in 1970, offense began an immediate 
decline. The combined average of AFL and 
NFL team scoring in 1970 was just a little 
under 42 points a game; within a year of the 
merger it had dropped to 38.5. There were 
dips and jumps over the next few seasons, 
but except for 1975, when points per game 
took an uncharacteristic hop to 41.1, it never 
really looked like things would revert to the 
pre-1970 status quo. By 1977 points per 
game had dropped all the way to 34.3, the 
lowest in the NFL (or AFL) since 1942. 
The reasons this happened are not clear. It 
might have had something to do with the 
colleges reverting to the unlimited substitu- 
tion rule after the 1964 season; college 
football team rosters became much bigger, 
and within a few years a whole generation of 
defensive players graduated into the pro 
ranks who had gone through school solely as 
defensive specialists. As NFL rosters ex- 
panded, there was room for more and more 
of this type of player in pro football. Maybe 
it's just a natural law in football that if left 
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Philadelphia—We are not expecting any 
miracles here, maybe an improvement of just a 
couple of games. And to tell the truth, we 
would have expected it without the coming of 
Buddy Ryan and Keith Byars. The Eagles 
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played a lot of close games last year, and that’s 
the sign of a team that knows how to play 
fundamental football. They already have a 
good defense, and Ryan can probably turn it 
into one that causes turnovers. They have fine 
receivers. Any changes in the effectiveness of 
the pass- and run-blocking would have to be for 
the better (Byars alone could lift the Eagles’ 
yards-per-carry average by 0.5). A 9-7 or 10-6 
year and a playoff berth for the Eagles would 
not be too much out of line. 
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to believe their day is coming. 


Denver—It may seem strange to talk 
about a team that has won 24 games over the 
last two seasons as being on the upswing, but 
the Broncos spent most of last year acting like 
a team that didn’t realize how good it could be. 
The Denver defense has been among the 
league’s best since 1983, and there’s no reason 
to assume it won't be again. The real question 
mark is the passing game. Stated simply, 
Denver did not have an effective throwing 
attack last year. We’re picking Denver for this 
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column on the assumption that John Elway is 
going to be somewhere near as good as 
everyone thinks he can be. The Broncos also 
didn’t run well last year, but if Elway lives up to 
his potential that won't matter. 

St. Louis—The Cardinals were the worst 
team in the NFL last year, according to Mad 
Max, and we don’t disagree. But their num- 
bers just don’t add up to a team that’s that bad. 
They were 16th in yards gained and 14th in 
yards allowed, and that should spell medi- 


ocrity, not the worst team in pro football. Two 
years ago the Cardinals were 9-7 and looked 
like the coming team in the NFL; it’s hard to 
believe that the success of the ’84 Cardinals 
didn’t say more about the abilities of Neil 
Lomax, Ottis Anderson, and Roy Green than 
last year's performance. We don’t suppose the 
Cardinals can do too much to patch up their 
defense this year, but any improvement in the 
offensive line is bound to show up quickly in 
Neil Lomax’s performance. (On paper, the 
Cardinals’ main problem was the inability to hit 
on medium-to-long passes—they averaged 
only 6.7 yards per attempt—and on the field 
that had to be caused by a line that allowed 65 
sacks. That was the key to the decline in the 
St. Louis offense; Lomax still finished in the 
NFL's top 10 in passing, and at least he didn't 
throw interceptions. 

Cincinnati—If the Bengals defense 
shows any improvement at all this year, it could 
put Cincinnati in playoff contention, because 
the Bengals had the best offense in the NFL in 
1985, a fine rushing attack and a passing game 
second only to the Jets’ in effectiveness; 4,082 
yards, the fourth-highest total in the league. 
The Bengals averaged eight yards a throw, 
second only to San Diego, and 13 intercep- 
tions, second only to the Jets. 

We think Boomer Esiason is for real; we 
know Cris Collinsworth, Eddie Brown, and 
James Brooks are for real. Keep this in mind: 
The Bengals outgained the Dolphins last year 
and actually gave up fewer yards on defense. 
Only a handful of turnovers could keep Cincin- 
nati from being in ’86 what the Dolphins were 
in ‘84, 


Dallas—This team needs a fix fast. Even if 
you don’t trust Max's power ranking of 16th 
best in the NFL last year, you have to admit 
that the two wins over the Giants were pretty 
fluky, and that if they play the same kind of ball 
as last year it’s going to be tough getting into 
the playoffs again. Tony Dorsett is 32: Tom 
Rafferty is 33; Randy White is 33; John Dutton 
is 35; Mike Hegman is 33; Dennis Thurman is 
31; and “Too Tall” Jones is now too old at 35. 
The starting backfield averages out at 31, 
oldest in the league. Even with Dorsett having 
a great season last year, the Cowboys had one 
of the most unproductive rushing attacks in the 
league; only three teams averaged fewer 
yards per carry. And even though the Cowboy 
blitz accounted for 33 interceptions and 62 
sacks, only five teams in the league gave up 
more yards. This could be the last roundup. 
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New England—We’re not talking about a 
serious nosedive, and we're not writing it off to 
the Super Bowl humiliation. New England 
seems to have solved the organizational prob- 
lems that plagued it for years and has shown 
the knack of acquiring and holding on to good 
players. But the Patriots passing attack suf- 
fered a serious decline last year—especially 
Tony Eason—and it’s hard to imagine they can 
win the AFC East with such a relatively weak 
passing game two years in a row. The defense 
should be just about as good, but even if they 
are, it’s a long shot that they can recover as 
many fumbles as they did last year. Fumble 
recoveries tend to be a fluke thing from year to 
year, no matter how aggressive a defense is. 
The Pats could still be good and slip by two 
games in 1986. Still, a lighter schedule could 
help; they had one of the four toughest in the 
league last year. 

N.Y. Giants—As with New England, 
we're not expecting a crash here, just some 
accumulated problems catching up. The Gi- 
ants still don’t seem to be able to protect Phil 
Simms, and if he goes out—and he’s gone out 
before—you can give up any hopes of hearing 
“New York, New York” played in the Super 
Bowl. Joe Morris looks like the real thing, but 
the Giants would be a lucky team indeed if he 
averaged 4.5 yards a carry again. As of this 
writing, the Giants still haven’t found that 
game-breaking wide receiver. And, finally, if 
the Giants get just a normal schedule this year 
and play exactly the same ball as in ’85, they'll 
finish 9-7 or 8-8, 

Chicago—Are we serious? Look, folks, 
we're not talking about the fall of the Roman 
Empire here. We're just saying that the team is 
bound to lose a couple more games in ‘86. 
We're not saying that the loss of football's most 
publicized defensive genius and the switch to 
the 3-4 will make the Bears less effective, but 
we won't know that they'll be as good as ‘85 for 
a while, will we? Walter Payton is getting on; 
he really slowed down toward the end of last 
season and wasn't a factor in postseason play. 
Ditka has made more enemies in one season 
than George Halas made in 50; and if we can 
trust the papers, some of them are on his own 
team. And, finally, how much do we really 
know about Jim McMahon, except that he 
plays well when the defense gives him a 10-0 
lead and the ball at his own 47? We're not 
saying he can’t do it, we're just saying we don’t 
know. And there are a lot of Bear players who 
think they have a clear right to be the highest 
paid in the league at their position and will be at 
least mildly resentful if they’re not. Add to this 
the fact that a lot of mediocre teams are going 
to let it hang out against the Bears, and you've 
got a team that’s npe for losing maybe four 
games. Or, like the 18-1 49ers of 1984, as many 
as Six. 

—A. B. and G. I. 
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unhindered by rules, defense will eventually 
overwhelm offense. 

Whatever the reasons, by 1977 NFL deci- 
sion-makers must have felt they were in the 
same situation baseball owners were in after 
the 1968 season, when pitchers were over- 
powering hitters and .300 hitters were an 
endangered species. Baseball changed its 
rules to favor the hitter, and it worked. Not 
dramatically, but it worked. In pro football 
the rules changes had more noticeable ef- 
fects. Passing stats shot up almost imme- 
diately, and scoring followed. By 1983 scor- 
ing had reached 43.6 points a game, an 
increase of 25% from pre-'78 rules. In 1984 
passing efficiency reached an all-time high in 
the form of yards gained, and the intercep- 
tion rate continued to drop. 

Perhaps concerned that declining TV rat- 
ings indicated too much of a good thing, the 
NFL altered the pass-coverage rules last 


What would the 28 teams of the National 
Football League look like if they were arranged 
according to how tough their schedule was last 
season? Well, it would mark the first time 
Tampa Bay finished on top. We think you can 
safely add one loss for every difference of 


Rank Team 
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Attack of the Killer Schedules 


1985 Schedule Toughness Ranking 
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Power Field Schedule 

Rating Advantage Toughness 
Soanes 89.6 2.4 102.7 
Nea ba ema 98.6 5.6 102.5 
ee ee 111.9 0.1 102.0 
DIS h APD a 103.7 1.0 102.0 
53 side aad Se 4.0) 101.9 
het w ine os 98.3 4,0) 101.8 
ete 107.8 2.1 101.8 
2d gran: LE 1.0 101.7 
pehis aameigts . 101.6 


year to favor the defense. Did it work? Well, 
yes and no. It only helped the defense on 
paper alittle, but it sure did help on the field a 
lot. And if that confuses you, think how it 
makes us feel. The facts are these: Passing 
efficiency—by which we mean the ability to 
gain yards without paying a high price in the 
form of sacks and interceptions—went 
down from 1984, when perhaps the two most 
efficient passing attacks in pro football his- 
tory, those of Miami and San Francisco, 
carried those teams to the Super Bowl. Last 
year the league's passing efficiency de- 
creased slightly, dropping from an all-time 
high of 4.03 yards per attempt—that's ac- 
cording to our method, which we'll get to ina 
minute—to 3.91 last year. That's not much of 
a drop, but the major points to consider are: 
(1) It was expected to rise at least that much, 
and (2) The teams that won on the field were 
the ones that featured defense. 


three points in schedule toughness between 
teams. In other words, the Giants can thank 
the schedule-maker as much as their defense 
for their playoff berth. Next month we'll pub- 
lish the schedule difficulty rankings for the 
1986 season. 
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How? Why? Well, let’s take it step by step. 
You may recall our big defensive stat from 
last year, Total Defensive Efficiency. It 
sounds more complicated than it is. All you 
do is take the number of yards a team allows 
running and passing and subtract the sack 
yardage, 50 yards for each interception 
made, and 40 for each recovered fumble (we 
haven't got the space here to explain how we 
reached that figure; you'll just have to trust 
us that it isn’t entirely arbitrary, and that it 
took years for us to reach it). Then you 
divide by the number of plays run against the 
defense in question. The result is the num- 
ber of yards we figure a team really allowed 
per play. OK, now try to guess who the 
winner is from 1985, the most efficient 
defense in pro football. We'll give you the top 
five in the league, and why don’t you venture 
a guess at the team that easily ranked No. 1 
last season: 


Absolutely 
The Last Word 
On Odds and Ends 


There we were at the greatest beef roundup 
this side of the old Chisholm Trail, the NFL 
draft, listening to team after team call out the 
names of their draft choices out of their 1986 
wish books. It began to take on the semblance 
of someone reading off a train schedule: Herea 
Bo Jackson, there a Tim Green, and some- 
where over there something that sounded like 
a Jim Dombrowski. 

As day slowly turned into night, the pickings 
got slimmer. Teams grabbed players who 
weren't even household names in their own 
households, and we were reminded of the time 
years ago when one of the teams, convinced 
there was nothing left that even remotely 
resembled a prospect, had selected “John 
Wayne of Apache State” on the last round. 

What were the chances one of these latter- 
round choices would make it? That set us to 
thinking—how could you handicap the NFL 
draft? Well, next day we went to see the 
Wizard of Odds, David Neft, and he helped 
map out a complete chart of NFL draftees, 
going back to Year I—1936, when the very 
first NFL draft choice, Jay Berwanger, chose 
to pass up the NFL. 

Such a chart, called for lack of a better name 
“The Odds on Any Draft Pick Making the 
Team,” takes into account draft picks through 
as many as 20 rounds, as in days of yore, and 
shows the following: 


1st Rotind cia seca ceases 100 to 1 in favor 
of making the 
team 


Mad Max’s NFL Power Ratings 
Fridge and Co. are an average of 22 points better than division rivals 


Above-Average Teams 


1. Bears 119.5 
3. Jets 107.8 


4. Dolphins 


Below-Average Teams 

15. Lions | 
Colts 98.3 | 
20. Vikings 97.2 | 
21. Eagles _ 96.3 
22. Steelers 96.1 
(25. Bills 89.8 
27. Oilers 89.1 | 
28. Cardinals = 


49ers 106.9 
6. Raiders ___: 105.6 


7. Giants 104.7 
8. Packers —-: 104.1 
| 10. Broncos _ L | 


2rd ROU} ode ee ee eee 10 to 1 in favor . 
of making the The Odds: 
erie Of the home team winning an NFL game .....................+.......4 to 3 in favor 
3rd and 4th Rounds ....... 5 to 1 in favor Of an NFL team repeating as conference champions .............00s0eeeeeeeees Even 
ee Against a team that runs fewer plays from scrimmage winning...................9to5 
Against a winning team scoring 30 or more pointS ............000000eeeueeeees 2tol 
Sth through dir, Rounds = 14.5 20-4 i tayo Against a team that makes fewer first downs winning .........+-sscseeseseeees 12 to 5 
3 rer: the Against a team having more passing attempts than rushing plays ............... 12 to 5 ) 
) Against at least one extra-point try failing ............00000cececeeneeeueaees 11 to 4 
Sth through 10th Rounds ..4 to 3 against Against an NFL team that gains fewer yards from scrimmage winning ...... susvedtod 
ae the Against an NFL team repeating as Super Bowl champions .................000: 3tol 
Against a team gaining at least 200 met passing yards .............000eee0eeees 7to2 
11th through 14th Rounds -7 to 3 against Against a losing team scoring 20 or more points ..........0.c0cee een eee ences llto3 
maken, she Against an NFL team with more turnovers winning ...........0ceceseeeesecess 9 to 2 
Jet ; Against one team not scoring any touchdowns .............-00sseeeeeees20+--0tol 
15th Round or lower ...... 3 to 1 agaist Against a team gaining at least 200 net rushing yards ..........000eeeeeeeeeuns 5tol 
en Against a team’s quarterback(s) not being sacked ..........0000eceeeeeeeeeeuns 6 tol 
Against a pass interception being returned fora TD .............000000ceeeees 7 tol 
All right, we reasoned, if we could handicap Against a fumble recovery being converted intoa TD ..........cucneweeeeeeuen 7tol 
the NFL draft, why not other things? And so Against a team gaining at least 400 yards from scrimmage ..................4.- 7 tol 
we began, with the help of Mr. Neft and Against a winning team scoring 40 or more points ...........00cceeeeeeeeenes lltol 
others, to construct charts and graphs, not Against 9 team being Shut Out w< 6425005 ise ae ode dew ese sew es deeviceslels camer lltol 
only for football but for other sports. Why Apamst a satety DEM SCOPE co ci ccledavccecsrecteuusess deeesbleudureratas 14 tol 
shouldn't we know how many times the favor- Against an NFL game with no interceptions ..........20000eeee cece eeenecees 18 tol 
ite has won the Kentucky Derby? Against a punt being returned fora TD ............cncceeccececueusevencecs 20 to 1 
And in so doing, we came up with the idea Against a team gaimng at least 300 net passing yards ...........22200ee00e00: 28 tol 
for a book, “The Sports and Race Book,” one Against both teams missing at least one extra-point try ...........00eceeeeeees 30 to 1 
that would give the man who likes to make a Against an NFL team that scores the fewer TDs winning ............0..00e00s 32 tol 
friendly wager and with but a few quid in his Against an NFL team ending the season with no WINS ..........0e00eeeeeeeees 3/7 tol 
pocket some historical data that might give Against both teams gaining at least 400 yards from scrimmage ................. 40 to 1 
him a leg up, if you'll excuse the expression. Against an NFL game going into overtime ..........0.0ccece cee uneneeeneees 45 tol 
For, we figured, if you want to understand Against a kickoff being returned for a touchdown ............0c00eeeeeeeneees 45 to 1 
today and be able to pick tomorrow, you had Against a team gaining at least 500 yards from scrimmage ...........+++eee08 65 to 1 
damn well better search out what happened Against an NFL game with no turnovers ............0ceeeccececeeneeeeecees 70 to 1 
yesterday. Against the winning team scoring 50 or more points .............0000ceueuee 100 to 1 
Here, then, for my friends who took Japan in Against an NFL team going undefeated .......... 0.0.0 cc cece ence eee en ences 117 to 1 
World War II but had seven points, are but Against a team gaining at least 400 net passing yards ...........+0eeeeeeeee 185 to 1 
some of those football odds from my upcoming Against a team not being penalized ...........00ccecccceuccuacuacsceneses 220 to 1 
book, “The Sports and Race Book.” Against an NFL team going undefeated and untied ..............0000e00eees 235 to 1 
—BERT RANDOLPH SUGAR 


Against a team not punting during a game ..........00000ce cece eeeeasenannes 250 to 1 
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Total Defensive Efficiency 
The Top Five 


Rank Team TDE 
To...” - CICERO SSE ites coe eeasriie 6 Stace 1.73 
Bt SLATS REINISH food Aa eh eS ne rerarete 2.40 
3;, ‘New-Engiand).:)/.s6s.e8ce- 2.50 
4. WINGY; Giants icacscnte nares es 2.54 
BS MING Y, JOS cote od ciate eat ced boro 2.91 


Darn it, you peeked didn’t you? How else 
could you have known that the Bears had the 
best defense in football last year? But did you 
know that these other defenses ranked 2 
through 5? Numbers 1, 3, and 5 in Total 
Defensive Efficiency were our three top 
teams of last year. No. 4in TDE was our No. 
7 team overall. The Rams were the only 
team to look like a “fluke, ” and remember we 
say that with quotes around it. They were 
llth on our power chart, but No. 2 in our 
TDE; obviously it was defense that was 
primarily responsible for that 11-5 record in 
Anaheim. 

If we're right about TDE being such an 
important stat, it should show up in a nega- 
tive way for teams at the bottom, right? 
Well, let's check it out. Here are the bottom 
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five, the five worst defenses in the league by 
our reckoning: 


Total Defensive Efficiency 
The Bottom Five 


Rank Team TDE 
PA Sa EDO, a 7c utes te iss ose aes 3.91 
PET SUATIDAL SAVE co: 0.0 © 4d winlerotavess 0/2 3.98 
DOM OE LLOUISY 3/02 le 5 Gis chleten iors 3.99 
PT eeMPRCLATIEG os ta’ aac ctee cteintes cresetatn-e 4 4,21 
ey MAAACLISLON pate cola Sekecc-Se-s ele oaaers 4.22 


Pretty stinkola, huh? You have to go all the 
way up to No. 20, Miami, to find a good team 
that did poorly in Total Defensive Efficiency. 
Of course, that’s partially deceiving in the 
Dolphins’ case; their offense scored so many 
points that opposing offenses had to pass a 
lot in an attempt to keep up. No doubt this 
inflated Miami's defensive stats (they were 
21st in yards allowed passing). It takes a 
good offense to atone for a defensive show- 
ing like that. Last year’s defending champs, 
the 49ers, had a similar problem, finishing 
llth in TDE. In fact, the two defending 
conference champs showed their biggest 
decline from ’84 in this stat. 


an 8 
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In contrast, TDE’s offensive counterpart 
doesn’t correlate nearly so well with win- 
ning. Here are the top five finishers last year 
(by the way, as you've probably figured out 
by now, Total Offensive Efficiency is figured 
the same way as TDE: You add all the 
passing and rushing yards gained, subtract 
the sack yards along with 50 yards for each 
interception and 40 for each fumble lost, 
then divide the result by the number of 
plays). On second thought, let’s make it the 
top seven so we can work Miami and the 
Giants in: 


Total Offensive Efficiency 


Rank Team TOE 
Ley (Cmemmnati sc ec wash ee eto 4,34 
Bs AINGWs JETS hand 5 0:s, oo teetaveteleters 4.16 
Bu | PANY MEAIICIS@OM y <!e cace vicroare/aie 4,14 
St COMICAQO: Karo pie cise ete ab -ouslers 4.09 
Be ATI NC DOW a oka, cvevs copera ges ate heat 3.85 
Go IMERAIM o feaata: eotgtetsis wetted reerota’s 3.84 
le MNS GOHAN on os cake he tee i 3.69 


Now, the teams at the bottom of TOE look 
as bad as the ones at the bottom of the Total 
Defensive Efficiency chart, but there’s a big 


. Moments to enjoy the things you appreciate in life. 


difference: In TDE, the winning teams are 
all grouped near the fop, while in TOE the 
good teams are scattered all the way from 
No. 2 Jets) to No. 24 (Seahawks), with the 
Raiders finishing as low as 14th, the AFC 
champion Patriots 13th, and the NFC West 
champion L.A. Rams 21st. The Total Offen- 
sive Efficiency chart shows two teams— 
Cincinnati, the TOE champ, and No. 5 fin- 
isher San Diego—that finished 7-9 and 8-8, 
respectively. So, the way the NFL played 
football in 1985, having a great offense 
wasn't enough. And don’t just take our word 
that the Bengals and Chargers had great 
offenses: The Chargers led the NFL in yards 
gained, while the Bengals were fourth. 

So, ina nutshell, what we find is this: The 
two best teams in 1984 were clearly offen- 
sive powerhouses (the 49ers and the Dol- 
phins); and in 1985 the big winners, the 
Bears and the Patriots, were clearly more 
capable on defense than offense. 

We told you a few hundred words ago that 
we'd explain this phenomenon to you, but 
the cruel truth is that we’ve just been string- 
ing you along; we really don’t know the 


reason. We suspect that the rules changes 
favoring the defense had more of an effect 
than is at first apparent from looking at the 
overall stats. That is, just as the post-1977 
pro-offense rules weighted things in favor of 
the teams most able to take advantage of 
them, so did the 1985 rules. Not everybody 
Was wearing out pass defenses in 1984; the 
Dolphins and 49ers had the best combination 
of passer, blockers, and receivers, and thus 
were able to move far out in front of the pack. 
Something along those lines may be partly 
responsible for the Bears’ success last year. 
But in reverse: They had a great defense to 
begin with, and the new rules on pass 
coverage worked right into the defensive 
philosophy Buddy Ryan had been close to 
perfecting all along. Maybe the ’85 Bears 
were the first exponents of a new-style 
philosophy of defense that was the inevitable 
adjustment to the innovations of the ’80s. 
The 1986 results will tell us more about that. 


EANWHILE, THERE ARE A 
few things we can definitely say 
. about the 1985 season. ‘To begin 


with, 1t taught us more about football statis- 
tics than any season we've covered so far. 
Certain trends and tendencies we’ve been 
keeping our eye on for years now come into 
sharp focus, and to the degree that anything 
can be said with certainty about the ever- 
shifting world of pro football, we're ready to 
make a few positive statements. 

For instance, you may think that the 
Bears’ No. 1 finish in yards rushing means 
that running has a strong correlation with 
winning in the NFL. But it doesn’t. Here’s 
some standard stuff, right out of the NFL's 
1985 statistics booklet—all 28 teams and 
their rushing totals: 


Yards Rushing 


Rank Team Yards 
Le Chicas scnatic Shen Aa ee 2,761 
20 Washington Dee. a. eee 2.523 
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Rank Team Yards 
9) LAS Raiders. cch.2cesa nesses 2,262 
10; “Sait PPanciSen 0 ents we ee sas 2,322 
i.” “Green Bay gone saacemnses 2,208 
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27. Minnesota...... MS td ets teats es 1,516 
255, Kansas City «ee cceterct Gan 1,486 


Median: 2,015.5, Mean: 1,999, Standard Deviation: 368.5. 


The first thing you notice is that, outside 
of the Bears, hardly anyone on this list is 
where you'd expect them to be. It’s OK for 
the Redskins to be No. 2, but what the hell 
are the Falcons doing at No. 3? Was either 
Kansas City or Minnesota as bad as their 
rushing total would indicate? Were the Colts 
anywhere near as good? Aren't the Raiders, 
Rams, and Cowboys supposed to have the 
best running backs in pro football? How could 
they have finished ninth, 14th, and 17th, 
respectively? 

At this point it may have occurred to you, 


as it 


did to us, that yards-per-carry might be 


a better method of measuring rushing effec- 
tiveness than plain total yards. That’s the 


stat 


Vince Lombardi always put such stock 


in, right? Let’s take a look at yards-per-rush, 
again courtesy of the 1985 NFL stats book: 


Tiptoe Through 
he Asphalt 


So here we are, hypothesizing a nice fall 
afternoon early enough in the season that cool 
mornings are still more of a relief than a bore. 
You and your spousal equivalent have miracu- 
lously been given the day off from work. You 
have also been given a car and a huge hamper 
of picnic goodies. You are deciding where to go 
for a picnic. Even in imagination, this is not an 
easy decision. 

We have on the one hand autumn leaves. 
The sugar maples have started to perform 
their annual showoff, and an hour or so outside 
of the city you are promised a scene that will 
make Cyndi Lauper look like Whistler’s 
Mother. Let us say for the sake of argument 
that such promises are made not only by the 
trees but by your present beloved. 

You agree that a grassy meadow in foliage 
central isn’t a bad idea, but you have a coun- 
terproposal. It’s still pretty warm, maybe not 
enough for swimming, but still shirtsleeve 
weather, and on a school day in October the 
beaches are guaranteed to be almost des- 
erted. You could set up your picnic basket, 
sheltered from the wind, in a hollow in the 
dunes. You could listen to the waves as you 
munched a morsel of paté and sipped your 
wine. You could stroll along the beach, holding 
hands. It wouldn't have all that red and yellow, 
but variations on blue ain't so bad. It could be 
as romantic as a beer commercial. 

“I know, ” you say. “Let's drive to the biggest 
parking lot we can find and have our picnic 
there. No leaves, no pounding surfi—nothing 
but acres and acres of asphalt. It'll be perfect.” 

Faced with such generosity and creativity, 
does the object of your affections offer to melt 
into your arms? No. She gazes into your eyes 
and says: “Are you outta your mind?” 


Nina’s Not Here To Cause No Trouble 


MTV's Nina Blackwood—actress, model, 
musician, and the first person ever to list 
“videojock” as an occupation ona tax form, has 
seen as many rock videos as any living human. 
She hasn't seen quite as many football games: 
“I'm from Cleveland, and I used to watch the 
Browns, but I don’t have as much time to 
watch football these days. I did watch the 
Super Bowl. I thought it was a lot of fun, 
though some of my friends said it was boring. 
Maybe they watched too much football.” 

What did she think of the first efforts to link 
the world of football and rock video? “The first 
time I saw the Bears’ ‘Super Bowl Shuffle’ 
video I just rolled my eyes and said, ‘Oh, no.’ 


Then I laughed. I said: ‘I get it. It's supposed to 
be funny.’ [ mean, it was supposed to be funny, 
wasn't it? Maybe | shouldn't have said that. | 
hope none of those big guys reads this.” Don't 
worry, Nina. 

Which video did she like best, the Bears’ or 
Patriots’? “Well, I think the Patriots’ was alittle 
funnier, but the Bears kind of stuck in your 
mind more, ’cause it came out first. Based on 
what I saw, I thought the Bears would defi- 
nitely win the Super Bowl.” Why? “Because 
you have to figure that a team that would get 
out on stage in front of a camera and do that 
wouldn't be afraid of anything.” 

Does she see a future for the marriage of 


INSIDE SPORTS 


That question is well taken. If God had 
wanted you to picnic in a parking lot, He would 
have designed cows that could eat concrete. 
To me, the very idea of the pregame tailgate 
picnic is spectacularly wrong-headed. 

Naturally, it was invented by Yalies, all of 
whom had perfectly nice back yards they could 
eat in, but they at least had a couple of excuses 
going for them: (1) New Haven is far away from 
everywhere, and if you leave early enough to 
get to the game, you're likely to miss lunch, 
and (2) the games are hardly ever on TV. 
Neither of these things is true about Hacken- 
sack extravaganzas. That this unnecessary 
ritual has migrated to Sundays and Jersey, I 
blame the pope. 

Back in the days when I was regularly going 
to Giants games, we went to 12:30 Mass, 
skipped out immediately after the Consecra- 
tion, and arrived in time for the kickoff. For 
refreshment and antifreeze, we carried things 
that clinked merrily in our overcoat pockets. If 
we got hungry, we ate hot dogs. This is the 
way things were meant to be, and you may 
recall that the Giants actually used to win a 
football game every now and then. This was a 
direct function of all that supernatural grace 
clinging to the fans. 

But then somebody in Rome decided that 
Catholics could fulfill their weekly obligation by 
dropping in at church on Saturday evening. As 
a result, thousands of people spend their 
pregame time developing heartburn instead of 
spiritual brownie points, and the Giants 
haven't been in a title game since. The Maras 
are Knights of Malta or something like that, 
and I think they should take this matter up with 
Rome. The present occupant over there is said 
to be remarkably conservative, and I’m sure 
he’d go along with their request. Picnics were 
meant for grass, damn it, not asphalt. 

And so, of course, was football. 

—VLADIMIR ESTRAGON 


If you're bent on a tailgate picnic, you'll want 
to do something that will cause your neighbors 
to envy you (and to offer you tastes of what- 
ever they have, which is the best thing about 
these parking lot affairs). That means no 
hamburgers, hot dogs, etc., but an effort at 
exotica. Eggplants are, in their way, exotic. 
And besides, they’re shaped a little like foot- 
balls. First, cut ’em in half, lengthwise, then 
score the open surfaces in a crisscross way, 
being careful not to pierce the skin. Then 
brush the surfaces heavily with olive oil and 
plonk them, face down, on the grill. The oil will 
dnp down, there will be flames, andit will all be 
exciting. When they are brown, but not black 
(the ticky part—if you haven't practiced this 
before you actually go on your damn picnic, 
you may want to have some peanut butter 
sandwiches in reserve), turn them skin side 
down and move them to the edge of the grill. 
Pour about a half-teaspoon of olive oil into each 
half, and let them cook slowly until the flesh 
softens (30 to 45 minutes will do nicely), 
adding more oil whenever they threaten to dry 
out. And how about some charcoal-broiled veal 
chops to go with them? After all, like a defense 
that’s been spread out by the sideline routes of 
wide receivers, you've got all that room in the 
middle of the grill. 

—V.E. 


football and video? “Uh, well, on MTV? The 
novelty may wear off. But I think it would be an 
interesting idea for each team to make a video 
before the season starts—you know, show all 
their best and worst moments, put them to 
song like Dire Straits did with the sports clips 
in their “Walk of Life” video. They could all 
brag about what they were going to do to the 
other teams, how they were all going to go to 
the Super Bowl, things like that. It would be 
great for morale.” 

Does she think that the punky Que-Bee, 
and the Fridge have a future in video rock if 
they leave the NFL? “About the same chance 
Boy George would have in football.” 

—A.B. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JIM FLYNN 


Pro Football 


RATINGS 


——and Inside Stuff 


To get an idea of the complexity of the 
contracts signed by the modern athlete, let’s 
look at Marion Motley’s contract by way of 
comparison. “I, Marion Motley, hereby agree 
to play 12 football games for the Cleveland 
Browns during the fall of 1951 for a lump sum of 
$28,000, which will be paid to me by check as 
soon as I finish signing this contract. Thank 
you very much.” 

Now let’s take a close look at Dan Marino's 
contract. 

The first year of Marino's multiyear pact has 
him receiving approximately $750,000, witha 
full 55% of that deferred until 1994, His salary 
in subsequent years will depend upon a multi- 
tude of factors. Marino will receive 1.6 times 
the amount of gross per capita increase per 
U.S. citizen or 2.2 times the cost-of-living 
increase as charted by the Fenden-Wyberger 
Index, whichever is larger. A percentage of 
these earnings will be spread among mutual 
funds, certificates of deposit, the money mar- 
ket, U.S. bonds, and a fully certified IRA 
program set up by a close friend of Steve 
Garvey's. 

As part of his tax-shelter foundation, Ma- 
rino will own and develop 45% of the Florida 
Everglades. His agent pushed for 50%, but 
the Florida legislature negotiated it down. 
Development in this instance means the usual 
shopping malls, condos, sports facilities, 
stores, restaurants, and a possible challenge 
to Disney World—Dan’s Journey of Danger— 
where tourists travel the undeveloped part of 
the Everglades in rowboats with only vague 
maps to guide them. The state of Florida will 
receive 15% of the profits off the top in return 
for generous tax breaks. All profits from 
leather goods manufactured from the virtually 
untouched alligator market go directly to Ma- 
rino’s corporation, Spiral, Inc. Any lawsuits by 
families of tourists killed by said alligators will 


Marino’s Pact: No Sanity Clause? 


A number of bonus-money situations and 
penalties have been set up. For every yard 
over 3,000, Marino will receive $5.35, every 
yard over 4,000, $8.25, every yard over 
5,000, $12.55. For every touchdown over 20 
he receives another $5,000 worth of life insur- 
ance. Anything over 30, he and his entire 
family get free dental care. Should Marino 
fumble or be intercepted more than 10 times 
inside the 30-yard line he must return any 
fillings given to his family within the previous 
eight-month period under the above dental 
plan. For every pass over 15 yards completed 
to his wideouts he receives another piece of 
silverware until he reaches the full set of 50, 
after which he will begin receiving luggage. 

Besides bonuses, there are clauses. A mor- 
als clause states that should Marino be con- 
victed of plant or animal abuse, even in the 
offseason, the first offense will mean 30 hours 
of volunteer work at an arboretum or veteri- 
narian’s, along with therapy at the club's ex- 
pense. The second offense means suspension 
without pay, mandatory three-week treat- 
ment, and thumbanalysis, where club officials, 
without warning, may inspect Marino's finger- 
nails and palms for green stains. A third 
offense means bye-bye. The discipline clause 
states that “should any Dolphin song-girl miss 
practice or mess up any of the routines, the 
brazen wench shall henceforth be sent to Mr. 
Marino in the trainer's room for flogging of the 
hindquarters with a birch supplied by manage- 
ment, in front of no less than 7 (seven) 
teammates of Mr. Marino's choosing.” 

The Olympic clause absolves the club of any 
contract obligations should football be included 
as an Olympic sport in ‘88 and Marino decides 
to play and gets hurt. The entertainment 
clause entitles Marino to a $10 million interest- 
free loan to start his own production company, 
which would develop projects exclusively for 


Marino: Not liable for gator 
bites i in the Everglades. 


own game show to host, an Atlantic City song- 


and-dance act, various and sundry TV and 
movie roles, etc. The Tippett-Gastineau-Long 
subclause provides for a flat $2 million fee for 
Marino should any of the above players re- 
arrange his face or body to such an extent that 
he would not be able to step in front of the 
cameras without viewers gagging and holding 
their stomachs. The Dolphins have also taken 
out a $600,000 policy with Lloyds of London 
insuring the waves in Marino's hair. 

The actual contract runs 174 pages—these 
are just the highlights—and we haven't even 
mentioned the official Marino charity—Fight- 
ing Cellulite Buildup—and the fact that Don 
Shula will have to accompany him on at least 
Six visits to schools to tell kids how he turneda 
mushy chin into that piece of granite through 
clean living and the right exercises. Nor have 
we mentioned the office buildings, spas, and 
the small town in Wisconsin that Marino was 
given. I know it seems too much to grasp, hard 
to believe, but facts are facts, and the fact is, 
who do you think just signed to co-star with 
Richard Chamberlain in his next miniseries, 
“Fran of a Thousand Faces,” the amazing 
story of the mse and fall of the man who 
created Kukla, Fran, and Ollie? 

—JOE DEL PRIORE 


be handled by the Dolphins. him, i.e., guest shots on “Miami Vice,” his 
Yards Per Carry 
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Median: 4.06, Mean: 4.08, Standard Deviation: 0.4L 


Now, if anything, this looks even 
whackier. Obviously the Bears and 49ers are 
great teams with great running backs, so 
you'd expect them to have a high yards-per- 
rush average. But the Colts?? And St. 
Louis? If rushing is so important, how could 
the worst team on our power chart show up 
first in this stat? 

Well, we have some simple answers for 
you. That is, they will be simple after we 
clear some things up. Give us a couple of 
minutes and we promise to come nght back 
to this point, but first allow us to present you 
with three axioms that are the result of years 
of analyzing football statistics. Consider 
them as general principles rather than as 


40) 


INSIDE SPORTS 


laws and you'll get more out of these stats: 

(1) A yard is always three feet long, but all 
yards are not created equal. Rushing yards 
are approximately twice as valuable as pass- 
ing yards. 

(2) The above fact is essential to college 
football but really doesn’t mean that much in 
the pros, because you can’t win in the NFL 
with just rushing, or even win as much as you 
can with just passing. 

(3) Even if you can’t run, you should do it 
anyway now and then, because even if you 
can pass very well and you can’t run at all, 
you can’t win by just passing and totally 
giving up the run. 

There, now, that certainly cleared up all 
that confusion, didn't it? Aren’t you ready to 
sit down and enjoy a pro football game 
because you now understand the basic. . 
What? You s#il/ don’t get it? Good grief, are 
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we going to have to explain this in detail? Ah, 
well, here goes: 

If you pass for 400 yards in football, it’s no 
guarantee of success; losing teams do it all 
the time. If you could rush for 200 yards, 
you'd probably win almost all your games; if 
you rushed for 250 yards, you’d never lose. 
But you can’t rush regularly for 200 yards in 
the NFL because defenses are too good. In 
college the majority of good players are on 
offense, and a good college team may go 
most of the season without meeting a de- 
fense capable of shutting down its running 
game. A running back who gets 6 to 6% 
yards a crack will be lucky to make 4 in the 
pros. 

The best way to win in college ball is to go 
out and ram the ball down the other team’s 
throat. But you can’t do that in pro ball. In 
modern NFL history only four teams have 
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No faoanl has donated the NF L like McMahon’s ’85 Bears. 


) Are The Bears 


led in rushing and scoring in the same year: 
the 1961, '62 Packers, the ’73 Dolphins, and 
the "75 Bills. And the ’75 Bills were a bad 
team. Contrast this with the overwhelming 
majority of good college teams who, despite 
the nonsense about this being the age of 
passing, finish at or near the top of rushing 
stats every year. In pro ball, running is as 
much as and perhaps more a defensive 
weapon than offensive: It helps you to pro- 
tect a lead your passing and defense have 
already given you. If your defense is con- 
stantly putting you in a hole, you can’t catch 
up using an offense based primarily on rush- 
ing. That's the main reason that Indianapolis 
and St. Louis had the highest yards per rush 
in the league last year: Their opponents 
usually had a substantial lead on them by 
halftime and were downfield looking for the 
pass in the third and fourth quarters. They 


The Best Ever? 


Actually, that headline is just to get your 
attention. The truth is that we can't really tell 
you the 10 best NFL teams since 1970, but we 
can give you the 10 teams with the highest 
power ratings relative to their league since 
then. 


Highest Power Ratings Since 1970 


Team Year W-L = Rating 
Chicago ........ 1985 15-1 119.48 
Pittsburgh ...... 1976 10-4 116.07 
MAAN oat eee 1973 12-2 115.16 
Pittsburgh ...... 1975 12-2 114.43 
san Francisco ... 1984 15-1 114.34 
Washington ..... 1983 14-2 114.33 
Dallas: « itsise vee 1978 12-4 114.09 
Pittsburgh ...... 1978 14-2 113.71 
BY tS a5 sues 1982 6-3 113.71 
DERE s.esiiae ss 1970 10-4 113.68 


Note that the sixth and seventh teams were 
Super Bowl losers, while the ninth and 10th 
teams never even made it there—even though 
they were probably better than the teams that 
won that year. This doesn't mean that the 1985 
Bears were “better” than the 1975 Steelers— 
only that they dominated the league to a 
greater degree that season. But it does sug- 
gest that the '76 Steelers and the '82 Jets were 
the best teams never to go to the big one, that 
the ’83 Redskins have a right to be remem- 
bered for their great season and not for the 
Super Bowl debacle against the Raiders, and 
that the 1979 Super Bowl between Dallas and 
Pittsburgh was probably the best matchup of 
all time. 

And who were the ‘70 Detroit Lions? 

—A.B. and G.I. 
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were happy to have the Colts and Cards run 
the ball for four and five yards; it ran the 
clock down and helped protect their lead. 
Running the ball is useless if your defense 
‘can't keep the score within range. And 
rushing can help you keep a lead once you 
get it. But to get that lead you need to 
throw—or at least to be able to consistently 
run and throw from good field position, since 
scoring in pro football has as much to do with 
where you get the ball as it does with how 
good your offense is. (San Diego finished 
first in points scored last year with 467 
because they could move the ball; the Bears, 
who gained nearly 800 fewer yards, were 


second in scoring with 456 primarily because 
their defense almost always set them up in 
good field position. ) 

But you also can’t win by passing all the 
time either. You'd think people who follow 
football would know that by now, but there 
are still those who have watched football 
games for years who are astonished to find 
this out. Every year, because of their great 
passing attack, the San Diego Chargers are 
listed by many as the team to beat. And 
every year, it seems, that’s exactly what 
everyone else does. There's no hard evi- 
dence that this isn’t largely because of the 
Charger defense, but think about it for a 


The Cards never expected to see 1985 from the NFL’s floor. 


Recalling 10 Nightmarish Years 


People often ask us what the difference 
between humans and computers is. That's a 
complicated question, but in running a quick 
comparison between Max and ourselves, it 
comes down to this: Our fantasies involve 
Jessica Lange and weekends in Big Sur, while 
Max's involve a game between the 1976 Tampa 

| Bay Buccaneers and the 1981 Baltimore Colts 
-. to determine which was the worst pro football 
team of all time. It may actually be possible to 
play such a game via computer; here’s hoping 
that by this time next year, both Max's fan- 
tasies and ours will be fulfilled. 


Lowest Power Ratings Since 1970 


New England ... 
Seattle 

Houston ....... 1973 
Boston ....... . 1970 
New Orleans ...1975 
N.Y. Jets ..... - 1976 
San Diego 

St. Louis 
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moment: What help does the San Diego 
defense get from its offense? 

The Chargers passed for 5,175 yards last 
season, nearly 900 more than the Dolphins. 
That's an average of 323 a game, pretty 
impressive no matter how you look at it. But 
how much did they really net when you add 
up all the costs? First of all, the Chargers 
allowed 39 sacks for 305 yards in losses (not 
a lot, actually, considering that they threw 
more than anyone else, and well below the 
league average). That brings their net yards 
down to 4,870, or just under 305 yards a 
game. Then, of course, there were the 
interceptions, all 30 of them, more than any 
other team in the NFL. Remember, we 
figure that the value of an interception is 50 
yards, and if we're right, then San Diego has 
netted only about 3,370 yards passing, or 
about 210 a game. And this doesn’t even 
begin to figure in the number of holding calls 
those passes earned them—figures that, 
much to our irritation, the NFL refuses to 
divulge. (Official reason given: “We don’t 
want certain teams to get reputations as 
dirty players or cheap-shot artists.” Right. 
God forbid that the Bears or Raiders should 
get reputations as roughnecks. ) 

When you look at it from this perspective, 
the Chargers’ passing game comes down to 
Earth a bit. From a league-leading 8.2 yards 
a pass, they drop all the way to No. 5 on our 
Adjusted Yards Per Pass chart. If you're 
curious, here are the top six in that category 
(remember, this is passing yards minus sack 
yards and 50 yards for each interception; you 
divide the result by the number of passes 
attempted): 


1985 Adjusted Yards 
Per Pass, Offense 
Rank Team Yards 
LP ANEY: Jets) & sriseyeeiete Bes 5.71 
eee Cincinnati. cisek icy eet yeas 5.49 
Se ELVARATINA Fr ineys,c cstte act Latta pero B15 
4. San Francisco ..... rntvohsaiees 5.05 
Be ANNDIGHO) A caetcnis. ste cance .5.02 
65) OCSTWCAGO ays cio deere Meenas ae 79 


Now, you could argue, probably with some 
validity, that the Chargers’ passing offense 


was better than that; after all, Fouts’ louts 


put points on the board, more than any other 
team in the NFL. True. We don’t take issue 


_ with that. But what alot of people don’t seem 


to understand is that the price they paid to 
get those passing yards and those points 
didn’t leave them with much of a profit, if any. 
There were two great passing machines 
involved in every game San Diego played last 
year, the Chargers’ and the offense that 


played against them. The Chargers were 
dead last in yards allowed passing last year, 
and on our Adjusted-Yards-Per-Pass 
Defense they were 23rd. Here are the bot- 
tom six: 


Adjusted Yards Per Pass, Defense 


Rank Team Yards 
Z3., ‘SansDieBons...aaen siento sok rer 4.71 
24; JStSLGUIS cite rein Ne ee cet 4.77 
257) \Cincmmnatiy sy ..ecies 2 aera 4.86 
26. Indianapolis; Fetes ee ad enters 4,92 
2¢., Tampa Bay cecict.os s.oeeisein 5.14 
20 TAOUSCONN pote ele sscis.c esas wi aj<-« 5.15 


So: They get, after adjustments, a shade 
over five yards per attempt. They give up, 
after adjustments, a shade over 4.7. And 
there really are San Diego Charger fans who 
seem puzzled when the team goes 8-8 every 
year. 

But, you reply, that’s not the fault of the 
offense; with the defense of the Bears, the 
Chargers would have been unbeatable. Dis- 
regarding the fact that the Bears defense 
could have taken an offense as mediocre as 
Cleveland's all the way, what fans don’t seem 
to understand is that however good the 


THEM! 


Baseball/Football Trivia Test 


Who are the only three men to play in both the 
majors and in the National Football League for 
two consecutive years? 

While it might offend our residual memory, 
there was once a time when the baseball and 
football seasons had a distinct line of demarca- 
tion. In those days of yore, it was possible for 
an all-around athlete to participate in both. 
There have been 43 men who have played in 
both the majors and the National Football 
League. Of those, only three played two 
successive years in both professional leagues. 
One was Ernie Nevers, one of football’s all- 
time greats. Appearing as a pitcher in just 44 
games for the St. Louis Browns in 1926, 1927, 
and 1928, Nevers posted a record of 6-12; his 
greatest achievement was a negative—giving 
up Babe Ruth’s eighth and 41st home runs in 
his record-breaking year of 1927. Nevers was 
far more successful in the NFL, where, playing 
for the Duluth Eskimos in 1926 (and 1927 and 
1928 as well), he set the all-time professional 
scoring record, 40 points in one game. 

The other two members of this exclusive 
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triumvirate are: Everett (Pid) Purdy, who 
played the outfield for the 1926 Chicago White 
Sox and the 1927 Cincinnati Reds while moon- 
lighting as a blocking back for the Green Bay 
Packers both years; and Clarence (Ace) 
Parker, who played shortstop for the Phila- 
delphia A’s in 1937 and 1938 and running back 
for the football Brooklyn Dodgers both years. 
Who is the only major-leaguer to play in a Super 
Bowl? 

The only major league baseball player to 
play in a Super Bowl was Tommy Brown, who 
had come directly to the Washington Senators 
in 1963 from the University of Maryland, 
where he had starred in both football and 
baseball. But after one anemic year with the 
Senators—a year in which he batted .147 with 
just five extra base hits scattered among his 17 
total hits—Brown, as jubilant as a martyr 
saved at the stake, jumped to the Green Bay 
Packers. There, as a member of their defen- 
sive backfield, he played on two winning Super 
Bowl teams in Super Bowls I and II. 

—B.R.S. 


Athletic shoes have gone to extremes. Either you pay 
dearly fora bignameor yousettle for second rate knock- 
offs. But you've wised up. You’re learning that a Fe 


hot label doesn’‘talways mean agreatshoe. Nowyou’re 


looking for quality that translates into real value. 
Available at Foot Locker. America’s Most Complete Athletic Footwear Store. ( 


running shoes that will match excellence with any top 
brand in the business. Lynx builds in the best of the 
best features, and leaves off the un-needed frills. 
You'll find them at Foot Locker side by side with 
Nike, Reebok, Puma, Adidas and the rest. Compare 
them feature for feature, including the price. 
You'll find what's been missing. Lynx. 


And here's where you'|I find it. In a line of athletic 
shoes for adults and children. Exercise, court and 


| 10 Easy Steps 
To E ming 
Phil Simms 


1. Attend a college that has never produced 


an NFL star. 


2. Achieve a rep as a “sleeper” and impress 
coaches of terrible teams at private 


workouts. 


3. Become the first pick of a New York team 
so fans at the draft can scream “Who??” 
after the Commissioner announces your 
name. Then tease those fans by winning 


six games as a rookie before getting hurt. 
4. Go from a sensational sophomore to a 


jinxed one in the same season by missing 
the last five games with an injury so your 


team can go 4-12. 


5. Develop a rep for being “injury-prone” by 
getting hurt again during your comeback 
so an unknown QB with less talent can 


take your team to the playoffs. 

6. Become embroiled in a “Who's Going To 
Start?” controversy, then end the contro- 
versy by sticking a knee in Joe Klecko's 
path during an exhibition game. 

7. When you get a chance to win your job 


back early the next season, immediately 


smack your throwing hand against a line- 


man’s helmet so you can miss yet another 


season. 

8. Color your hair a translucent blond so 
people will think there’s more air in your 
head than in a football. 


Bears defense would be playing with the 
Chargers offense, it sure as hell wouldn’t 
look like the Bears defense looked last year. 

For one thing, it would have been on the field 
much longer, which means it would have 
been more tired late in the game; the 

Chargers’ passing attack doesn’t eat up the 
clock the way the Bears’ rushing attack does. 

Simply stated, no matter how awesome or 
how dominating the Bears defense was last 
year, if it played alongside the Chargers 
offense, it would give up more yards and 
more points than it did playing alongside the 
Chicago offense. And—and this is a major 
point—the 30 interceptions the Chargers 
threw would have put the Bears defense ina 
position where its back would be against the 
wall a couple of times a game. (The primary 
virtue of the Bears’ good-but-not-great of- 
fense last year was that it didn’t turn the ball 
over. ) So even by allowing the same number of 
yards, the Bears defense would have given up 
more points if it played alongside the 
Chargers offense. 


As Phil Simms, you'll have to learn to pass from your knees. 


9. When you do finally win the starting job, 
make sure the front office fails to supply 
you with an All-Pro receiver. 

10. Even when you prove you're one of the 
NFL's best QBs, make an occasional mis- 


So, that’s why we assign a value in yards to 
interceptions. Yards eventually turn into 
points, either in lost opportunities for the 
offense or in incoming pressure on the 
defense. You noted a while back that the Jets 
led the NFL in our Adjusted Yards Per Pass, 
and this despite allowing an amazing 62 
sacks. But they threw the remarkably low 
total of only 8 interceptions all year, and 
since they were second to San Diego in plain 
yards per pass, the combination of high gains 
and low interception rate was enough to give 
the Jets the most efficient—hell, let's say 1t— 
the best passing attack in the NFL last year. 
This is a fact that was overlooked by most of 
the New York press as they continued to flog 
the Jets for not drafting Dan Marino over 
Ken O’Brien four years ago. But the fact is 
that, last year at least, the Jets had the 
better passing game, one that not only 
gained yards in bunches but which didn’t put 
its defense in the hole with interceptions. 


There were a number of reasons for the Jets’. 


dramatic improvement last year, but the 
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take on national TV, such as throwing an 
interception, so that opposing defensive 
backs can claim you “can’t win the big 
games.” 

—S5.H. 


biggest one was the efficiency of the passing 
game under Ken O’Brien. Conversely, the 
nosedive taken by the Cardinals—the worst 
team in the league, according to Max—can 
be largely explained by their drop from third 
to 14th in this stat. 

If it had been 1984, the Jets might have 
gone all the way, or at least won the AFC. 
But last year it was Adjusted Yards Per Pass, 
Defense that correlated best with winning. 
Now, you may wonder why we don't simply 
go by yards allowed passing, and were glad 
you asked, because it gives us a chance to 
illustrate how meaningless that stat is with- 
out adjustments. 


Top 10 in Fewest Yards 
Allowed Passing Last Year: 


Rank Team Yards 
1. SAPHESDUTEN fies dene Sects 3,088 
Die WWASDID BLOM a.-c, cle clots acapeanee 3,124 
Se) (DEMO Saver acsie tees eset 3,242 
Ey sates LOUIS thartecc clenaieters oiarebe a raaye 
5. Philadelphia....... wees Bete 3,289 


65> “CHICAGO. Menea.dae eateries 3,299 
(Me ie hfe ae sc eee 3,301 
Bis. CINSYs, Grambsts erctete ars te afekes cess 3,377 
9. NewEngland ............. 3,393 


10; , ‘Cleveland’ cic acesisateerae 3,460 

You don’t have to look at this list for long 
before you realize that it doesn’t tell you a 
damn thing. Did St. Louis and Philadelphia 
and Buffalo really have a pass defense as 
good as the Bears? A peewee-leaguer could 
tell you that the reason the Cardinals and 


Bills allowed such a low total of passing yards | 
is because other teams got an early lead on | 
them and spent a large portion of the game | 


running the ball (the Cardinals were 24th in 
yards allowed rushing, the Bills 26th). And if 
you're still not convinced that those yardage 
totals don’t reflect the weakness of the 
Cards and Bills’ pass defenses, consider that 
St. Louis allowed 34 touchdown passes, the 
most in the league, while the Bills gave up 
24. 

Ah, but when you subtract the sack yard- 
age and figure in the value of the fumble 
recoveries and interceptions, the result 
looks more like the NFL you saw on TY last 
year. Earlier we gave you the worst teams in 
Adjusted-Yards-Per-Pass, Defense. Here 
are the 10 best. Compare this list with simple 


yards allowed passing and see which one 


correlates best with winning last year. 


Adjusted Yards Per Pass, Defense 


Rank Team Yards 
L. “SGIMGAagO Seige th eet ake 1.90 
2. (LAL Rams Sao. Pies acts 2.67 
Se ONGY. lantS aaa see ele ares .2.12 
A: "Washwigton) of c.ca a dea etnr 3.09 
5,  NewoRnoland sia. ects isJotsievie ls = hail 
G. “Denver Sesser abt oar 3.38 
fe Pittsbubohiciciess.sect seve cake 
8... Dallas Aevhactoos Perea 3.45 
9) Kansas City moni cg ose mean 4S 
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ELL, BASICALLY, THAT’S 
how we and Max spent our sum- — 
mer vacation, compiling all this | 


stuff so fall could be a more meaningful time 
for you. And though you won’t have the 
assistance of Max this autumn, he’s provided 
you with several methods you can use in 
your own home, methods that will keep you 
on top of the season much better than the 
stats the NFL gives out every week. 

And he’s come to the end of our ’85 survey 
with basically the same conclusions as the 
’84 survey: Whatever else the stats seem to 
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AN OUTPOURING 
OF EXCELLENCE. 


Join the world’s finest rum 
in the quest to regain 
the America’s Cup. 


Send your tax-deductible donation 
to the U.S. Yacht Racing Union, P.O. Box 
803921, Houston, Texas 7/280-3821. 
For major credit card donations, call 
1-800-543-1300. 

For donations of $10.00 or more 
we will send you a beautiful “Regain 
the Cup” poster. 

Please remember to include 
$2.00 for postage and handling. 


With your help, we will 
soon join in a victory toast syn. 
with Mount Gay, aR 
the world’s finest rum. See 


MOUNT GAY RUM 
EXCELLENCE SINCE 1809 


80 Proot Rum, ©1986. Importéc by 21" Brands. inc. NY NLYS |! >, \AS MADE OVER. 175 PEARS’ 0s 
| NTHEISLAND OF BARBAD™| 


suggest, the best teams are the best pn- 
marily because they can pass well without 
throwing a lot of interceptions, and the bad 
teams are bad primarily because they can’t 
stop their opponents from passing at will. 
“Never in NFL history,” we wrote last year, 
“has the gap between best and worst been so 
great.” Well, it got even bigger last year. If 
this trend continues, the obvious Super Bowl 
winner should emerge by the seventh or 
eighth game of the season. 

If you look at the rating column and then 


consider the teams’ won-lost records, you 


may come to the conclusion that Max is a 


little mixed up. The Packers as good as the 
Giants? Seattle, with their 8-8 record, as 
good as Denver at 11-5? Dallas a shade below 
Detroit? (And the Cowboys No. 16 in the 
league, virtually tied with Indianapolis? ?) 
Well, Max isn’t mad, but he is a little 
angry. He wants to know why some teams 
get schedules as easy as the N.Y. Giants, 
while some get schedules like Tampa 
Bay’s—or Green Bay’s (see Schedule 
Toughness box). Max isn’t impressed when a 
team is, say, five points better than Team B, 
has a solid home-field advantage of three 
points, and wins by one point. Max also isn’t 


Appearance vs. Reality in the NFL 


Appearance: The L.A. Rams’ rushing at- 
tack, led by Eric Dickerson, makes up for a 
lame passing attack. 

Reality: The Rams’ rushing attack was 
mediocre, with or without Eric Dickerson. 
The Rams as a team rushed for only 26.7 more 
yards per game than the league average and 
actually averaged one-tenth of a yard less per 
carry than the NFL average. Dickerson aver- 
aged only one-tenth of a yard more per try than 
the rest of the Ram runners. Brock, on the 
other hand, was the eighth-rated quarterback 
in the league by the NFL's method, and the 
Rams clearly bettered the league's averages in 
the two most significant pure stats, yards per 
pass and interception rate. The Rams were 
14th in the NFL in both total yards rushing and 
yards per carry; by our method of Adjusted 
Yards Per Pass, which subtracts the sack 
yardage and puts a value on interceptions, 
they were 12th in passing. Brock was maligned 
for only throwing 16 TD passes last year, but 
the decision not to throw more was coach John 
Robinson's, not his. The Rams’ passing attack 
was clearly more efficient than that of the 
Broncos, Raiders, or Seahawks, and only 
slightly less effective than that of the Patriots 
and Cowboys, despite the fact that the Rams’ 
line allowed more sacks than any of those 
teams. 


Appearance: Rushing helps make the 
passing game work better. 

Reality: There is no statistical basis what- 
ever for this claim. Some of the NFL leaders in 
yards rushing and yards per carry—the 
Bears, the 49ers, the Giants—also had fine 
passing games. Others—the Colts, the Car- 
dinals, the Redskins—did not. The three 
teams in the NFL that rushed for an average of 
4.7 yards or better—the Colts, Cards, and 
Packers—were 25th, 14th, and 23rd, respec- 
tively, in our Passing Efficiency rating. 


Appearance: The passing game opens the 
defense up for the running game. 


Reality: Thirteen of the 28 NFL teams 
averaged better than seven yards a pass last 
year; only four of them did better than the 
league's 4.1 yards per rush average. Three 
others rushed for exactly the same as the 
league. The only two teams in the NFL that 
averaged more than eight yards a pass—San 
Diego and the Jets—had a combined yards per 
rush lower than the NFL average. 


Appearance: Miami is one of the premier 
defensive teams in the NFL. 

Reality: The Dolphins’ Killer B's are losing 
their sting: They were 22nd in yards allowed, 
23rd in yards allowed rushing, 21st in yards 
allowed passing, Zlst in sacks, and 20th in 
overall Defensive Efficiency. A case could be 
made that the Lions, Eagles, Chiefs, and even 
the Bills had better defenses last year. 


Appearance: Denver and Seattle had 
strong passing games last year, accounting for 
49 TDs through the air between them. 

Reality: Neither the Broncos nor the 
Seahawks, though they were second and 
sixth, respectively, in the number of passes 
thrown, had an effective passing attack. Often 
they seemed to be passing only because they 
couldn’t run. (Denver's yards per carry aver- 
age was 3.7, the Seahawks’ 3.6, two of the 
lowest averages in the league. Dave Kneg's 27 
TD passes helped to disguise the fact that the 
Seahawks couldn't get the ball into the 
endzone rushing; they had only nine TDs on 
the ground last year, lowest total in the AFC.) 


Appearance: The Raiders’ Ray Guy had an 
off year, punting for an average of only 40.8 
yards a boot; 21 NFL punters kicked for a 
higher average. 

Reality: Guy’s net average of 36.3 was the 
sixth highest in the NFL and the highest in the 
AFC. And only one other kicker—Buffalo’s 
John Kidd—dropped more kicks inside an 
opponent's 20-yard line. | 


—A.B. | 
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impressed when Tearn A, a powerhouse, 
slaughters Team B, a certifiable dog, by 40 
points: He has a built-in damping effect that 
“collapses” scores beyond a certain point. 
No, Max isn’t mad. 

But he also isn’t the final word in this sort 
of thing, as he’d be the first to admit. That is, 
we trust his ratings completely, as far as they 
go. But personally we think he gives teams 
like Cincinnati a little too much credit for 
scoring a lot when they do win, damping ef- 
fect or no, and teams like Philadelphia too 
little credit for their consistency in staying 
close to as many opponents as they did 
during the season; subjectively, we think the 
Eagles were clearly a better team than the 
Vikings or Chiefs. And we'd still take the 
Cowboys over the Lions on any neutral field. 


Mad Max II: 
The Road Warriors 

The New England Patriots won the AFC 
East last year despite having a home-field 
advantage of less than one point a game. 
Amazingly, this didn’t show in the won-lost 
column: The Pats were 7-1 at home, 4-4 on 
the road. But what the won-lost record 
doesn’t show is that the Pats played some 
damn tough road games: the Bears, Jets, 
Seahawks, and Dolphins. Then, in post- 
season play, they proceeded to whip the 
Jets, Dolphins, and Raiders—three teams 
all better in our power ratings than either the 
Giants or Rams, the Bears’ opponents in the 
playoffs—with all victories coming on the 
road. 

Max hereby awards the Patriots the of- 
ficial Road Warriors title for the 1985 season. 


Mad Max III: 
Beyond Silverdome 

At home last season, the Detroit Lions 
were almost on a level with the Chicago 
Bears. But beyond the Silverdome, they 
were the Tampa Bay Bucs. 

In Week 2 they beat Dallas at Detroit; 
in Week 7 they beat the defending Super 
Bowl champions 49ers at Detroit; in Week 8 
they beat the defending AFC champ 
Dolphins at Detroit; in Week 13 they beat the 
AFC’s second best team last year, the Jets, 
at Detroit; and in Week 15 they lost to the 
No. 8 team in our power rankings, the 
Packers, by just three. But on the road, they 
lost to Indianapolis, to Green Bay by 33 
points, to the Redskins by 21, to the Vikings, 
to the Bears by 21, to Tampa Bay, and to New 
England by 17. For the Lions in ’85, the 
Silverdome was the Thunderdome; any- 
where else it was the Blunderdome. 


The USFL’s 
a |_| 
10 Contributions 
a 
To American 
|= 
History 

1. Football in the spring, which, God knows, 
is what America needs. 

2. ANewJersey football team with the guts to 
admit it. 

3. “Instant credibility.” The USFL has proved 
that, like virtually everything else in Amer- 
ican life these days, credibility simply 
means recognition by USA Today, People 
magazine, and network TV. 

4. Anopen season on college athletes. For the 
last quarter-century or so the NFL has 
been able to cloak its part in the exploita- 
tion of the college athlete by not drafting 
football players until after they had hung 
around a college campus for at least four 
years. Refreshingly, and with shocking 
swiftness, the USFL has changed all that: 
Through its ruthless pursuit of Herschel 
Walker and Marcus Dupree, the USFL has 
proved that the real question is not “Should 
these young men be playing professional 
football?” but “What were they doing in 
college to begin with?” 

5. The acceleration of the inevitable class war 
in professional football. Though neither the 
media nor the NFL owners recognized it, 
the principal reason for the NFL players 
strike two years ago was the smoldering 
resentment by the guys down in the 
trenches at the huge gap between their 
salaries and those of the relative handful of 
glamour boys they tackle and block for. By 
doling out ridiculous sums of money for a 
few big-name backs, Donald Trump and his 
fellow billionaires have increased the gap, 
and thus all but assured pro football a costly 
and destructive class war sometime in the 
next few years. 

6. A conflict with baseball. Arguments as to 
whether baseball or football is the national 
pastime have been groundless up to now, 
because the two sports are mostly sea- 
sonal and only briefly in direct competi- 
tion. By scheduling their games during 
late winter and spring—a move, one sus- 
pects, designed to avoid not so much 
competition as comparison with the 
NFL—the USFL augmented the first 
genuine competition between the two 
sports. 

7. The concept of “instant franchise.” The 
illegitimate child of television and “instant 
credibility,” the instant franchise exists 
for no other reason than to provide a foil 
for teams in bigger TV markets. Fostered 
by heartless hucksters in cities such as 
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Birmingham, Memphis, and San Antonio 
(where resentment over big neighbors 
with longtime big-league sports fran- 
chises is long-standing), the instant fran- 
chise inevitably leaves local fans feeling 
angry and betrayed; but judging from the 
history of the World Football League, 
none the wiser. 


. Employment for scores of players and 


coaches who couldn’t make the NFL, thus 
giving impetus to the movement toward 
mediocrity in pro football, which the NFL 
began several years ago with the parity 
scheduling. 
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The USFL pitsaed Herschel | Walker's with shocking waitivesa. 


9. A second chance for cheerleaders who 


10. 


thought that at age 32 life had passed 
them by. 
Employment for scores of sports writers 
who might otherwise have nothing to do 
between the football and baseball sea- 
sons. Best symbolized by a USA Today 
cover story in which it was revealed that 
98% of sports fans polled didn’t care about 
the USFL—leaving readers to question, 
perhaps, why USA Today did care enough 
to put a USFL story on its front page. 
Symbolized also by this story. 

—A.B. 
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We’d sooner pick Michigan than 
Oklahoma as 1985's national champ 


HERE WERE 113 SCHOOLS 
that played what we regarded as 
major college schedules in 1985. 
We're not going by the NCAA's definition of 
Division I-A; we’re just saying that these 
schools played enough major college games 
to make our list. Actually, we made our 
computations for 165 schools because of the 
linkages involved; not all of them played a 
substantial number of major opponents, but 
they played opponents who did, and their 
inclusion helps make the system more com- 
plete. Last year we figured in 123. That 
doesn’t mean last year’s results weren't 
good, it just means that this year’s are better. 
New and improved, as it were, like the 
detergent on your supermarket shelf. 

So, when you see that Florida had the 
highest ranking in 1984 at 122.5, and Michi- 
gan led last year at 134.7, it doesn’t mean 
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that Michigan was 12.2 points better than 
Florida. We use 100 as the level for an 
average team, and Florida’s 1984 ranking 
means they were 22¥2 points better than the 
average of all the teams we computed that 
year. The average team in 1984 was Texas 
Tech, which placed 61st on our list; last year, 
because of the increased number of teams, 
the average team was William & Mary, at 
No. 83. (We don’t mean this as a knock on 
William & Mary, but wouldn’t you expect the 
average team in the nation to be better than, 
you know, William & Mary?) 

Are we saying Michigan was robbed of a 
national title by the wire-service polls? Not 
really. No matter how carefully we figure it, 
the difference between Michigan and Okla- 
homa is no more than 1.5 points. Thats not | 
enough ofa difference tomakeacase over— ————=————=sssmeneme"™ 
certainly not compared to the better than preaenk cs initio a 22 
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Michigan’s Morris [left], 

Miami’s Testaverde, and 
Oklahoma’s Jackson were all 
national championship point men 
last season, and this year 

will again lead the troops. 
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Back To The Future Fight Songs 


Here's the story outline for a Steven 
Spielberg film on college football: A Notre 
Dame freshman, Michael Shea, lies in bed ina 
coma (gassed out in his chemistry lab), and is 
fading fast; he clasps his father’s hand (Dad is 
an assistant chemistry prof). His last request 
is that the Fighting Irish—down 37-2 at the 
half to Northwestern—come back in the sec- 
ond half to avoid their 42nd losing season in 45 
years. His father stares out the window at the 
playing field—the sounds of the Notre Dame 
fight song, Schubert's “Ave Maria,” roll gently 
over the campus. The father pounds his fist on 
the window sill and says, “I'd sell my soul to 
play football.” A ghostly voice replies, “Not 
necessary.” Knute Rockne suddenly appears 
in the room! He asks the father to let him take 
the boy back to 1925, for his sake and the sake 
of Notre Dame football. How can the father 
refuse? 

The kid meets the Rev. Michael J. Shea, his 
grandfather, who is distraught over his failure 
to make the football team and is also thinking 
of giving up his other career choice, songwrit- 
ing. In an inspiring all-night session Michael I 
convinces Michael III that he can make a real 
contribution to the team. After several false 
starts—“Implore, implore for old Notre 
Dame” is quickly rejected—they finally come 
up with a song we all know. In fact, we all either 
love it or hate it. Young Mike returns to the 
present in time to see his dad, now the musical 
director of the Notre Dame band, lead the 
crowd in a rousing rendition of a Notre Dame 
victory march as the Irish slaughter hapless 
Northwestern, 73-2. A thought comes to 
Michael as he leaves the stadium. What if 
Knute Rockne's ghost could take him back to 
meet the young Gerry Faust and convince him 
to take up social work instead of football? 

The best thing about sucha flick is that it can 
finish with a number of endings, including 
Georgia Tech's “Rambling Wreck from Georgia 
Tech” (we wonder how many cut players can 
truthfully say that they're a “hell of a, hell of a, 
hell of a, hell of a, hell of an engineer”); Texas 
students weeping to “The Eyes of Texas”: and 
the University of Alabama pulling out another 
last-second victory as the Million Dollar Band 
blares “Yea, Alabama.” We can even have the 
young Cole Porter sitting down to compose his 
“Bulldog, Bulldog,” for the Yale football tearm. 

Sadly, there are some schools that even 
Steve Spielberg and Cole Porter couldn’t help. 
How about Iowa's “The Corn Song”? Give us a 
break. The word corn should never be used in 
the title of anything; even Stephen King's only 
dull book, “Children of the Corn,” flopped with 
it. The All-American loser, though, has got to 
be Cornell's “Far Above Cayuga’s Waters.” 
This isn’t a fight song, it’s a funeral dirge. It is 


more appropriate to play it 
after one of Cornell’s games than 
during. With apologies, we'd like 
to suggest something more, you 
know, up to the minute. We call it 
the Big Red Rap: 


We're the Poison Ivy League school, 
And we're dancing to that beat, 
Walking on Cayugas Waters 

In Ed Marinaro’ Italian-leather cleats 
Refrain: 

Say touchdown—touchdown! 

Say Cornell—Cornell! 

Say Ca-yuuga—Ca-yuuga! 


son 
We'll beat the Bulldogs through the air, — « & 
We'll stomp the Crimson into the ground, is a bunch 
of bulldog. 


We'll turn preppies and yuppies into 
Whipped little puppies, 

In Cayuga’ waters they'll drown. 
Repeat Refrain: (Add sound of phonograph 
needle scratching on vinyl.) 

We don't worry 

If we fall behind, 

We got the IQs 

And theres plenty of time. 

If you think you got us, 

Got us beat, 

We step into Eds Italian football cleats. 


Some songs we like: 

Ohio State (“Across the Field”)—A 
good up-tempo fight song; makes you want to 
march, which is why Woody Hayes liked it. 

Iowa (“The Iowa Fight Song”)—Not to 
be confused with the “Iowa Corn Song.” This 
gem was written by Meredith Wilson. If you 
can't get Cole Porter, that's not bad. 

Northwestern (‘‘Go, U, North- 
western”)—Granted it hasn’t helped the 
program much, but Custer had a great fight 
song and it didn't do him much good either. 

Wyoming (“Ragtime Cowboy Joe”)— 
The next best thing to a fight song that makes 
you want to kick ass is one that makes 
everyone laugh. 

Texas (“The Eyes of Texas”)—Willie 
Morris, an old tea-sip who has never been 
known to touch tea, tells us that UT fans 
regard this song as worth three points in any 
close game. We asked MAX, and he computes 
the home-song advantage at 3.4. 

Alabama (“Yea, Alabama”)—The only 
genuine Dixieland fight song of any school in 
Dixie. Did the Crimson Tide steal it from the 
Green Wave? 

Georgia Tech (“Rambling Wreck from 
Georgia Tech”)—Obviously a great song, 
but there's a real mystery here: How did Tech 
come up with a fight song more Irish than 
Notre Dame's? 
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Notre Dame (“The Notre Dame Vic- 
tory March”)—The one college fight song 
that they know in places where there isn’t any 
college football. The king, even if they did steal 
it from St. Mary’s High School in Perth Amboy, 
N.J. 

some songs we don't like: 

Georgia (“Glory, Glory Hallelujah”)— 
A great tune for a civil rights rally, or a revival 
meeting, but not for a football game. How did 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” wind up as 
the anthem for Scarlett O'Hara's alma mater? 

Tulane (“The Olive and the Blue”)— 
Don’t you think a school in New Orleans could 
come up with a fight song that swings better 
than “Meet the Flintstones”? 

Stanford (“The Cardinal Is Waving”) 
—Waving at what? And why do these guys 
keep changing their names from Cardinals to 
Indians every few years? 

Auburn (“War Eagle”)—More stops and 
starts than a taxi ride down Madison Avenue 
during rush hour. Sounds like it was written by 
a committee. 

St. Mary’s College (“Fight Song”)— 
“We'll show St. Mary's spirit through and 
through.” Is that calculated to throw a scare 
into opponents? Who'd she ever tackle? 


—JESUS DIAZ and 
SEBASTIAN DANGERFIELD 


ILLUSTRATION BY MARK COOK 


seven-point difference between BYU and 
Florida and Nebraska last year. Still, it’s 
disappointing that none of the major polls or 
surveys championed Michigan's cause. 
Their schedule was considerably tougher 
than Oklahoma’s—their average opponent 
was a full touchdown a game tougher—and 
the effect this has on a team’s power rating 
can only be imperfectly measured. It’s tough 
to consistently reach peak performance 
when you're being physically battered by 
good teams week after week. 


As for everyone else, they were never 
really in the race for No. 1. The five points 
separating No. 2 Oklahoma and No. 3 Ten- 
nessee is unusually high, and the gap of 10/2 
points separating No. 10 Penn State from 
Michigan is more than a field goal wider than 
the gap between last year’s No. 10, BYU, and 
Florida State. Taking into account their high 
level of performance against truly com- 
petitive opposition, last year’s Michigan 
Wolverines were arguably the finest team 
the Big 10 has produced in the era of two- 


platoon football. And the degree of improve- 
ment from ’84 to ’85 was remarkable. In our 
book—and this is our book—Michigan was 
the national champion of college football in 
1985. 


HY DO WE GO BY POWER 
rating rather than plain won-lost 
records? Because if, say, Okla- 
homa is entertaining Ole Miss and the Reb- 
els lose by a point, it says more about SEC 
strength than it does for the Big 8. The SEC 


Football’s Best Avery’? Easy, Alabama-Auburn 


A fact not widely known is that there are 
only two types of people in this world: those 
who know that the Alabama-Auburn game is 
the greatest rivalry in the history of college 
football and those who don't. 

Those who are aware of this fact can further 
be divided into the ones who know Alabama is 
the greatest team in the history of college 
football and the ones who are just a step ahead 
of being damn fools. 

Auburn won the first meeting of these two 
teams in 1892, 32-22. To date, they have met 
50 times, with Alabama winning 30 games to 
Auburn's 19. The lone tie, 6-6, was in 1907. 
Alabama has posted 12 shutouts, Auburn six. 
Alabama has a series total of 981 points to 
Auburn’s 777, which adds up to an average 
point difference over the 50-game series of 
just a fraction more than four points a game. 

That spells excitement, sports fans, and 
those are just the cold statistics. The readi- 
ness to resort to violence over the outcome of 
the game was so intense, on both sides of the 
field, that the series was canceled after the 
1907 game. They didn’t play each other again 
until 1948. 

Trying to pick the top five Alabama-Auburn 
games is like trying to pick the top five Rolling 
Stones songs, but here’s how ours go: 

Auburn 40, Alabama 0 (1957): This was 
certainly a terrible day for the Tide (Auburn 
had won the '55 and 56 games, too), but this 
game sent the Alabama recruiting committee 
in search of a new coach, who turned out to be 
Paul (Bear) Bryant, and the rest is glorious 
history. 

Auburn 17, Alabama 16 (1972): Auburn 
blocked Alabama punts on two successive 
series of downs and scored the winning points 
in the closing moments of the game. The 
famous “Punt, "Bama, Punt” bumper stickers 
were on cars within minutes after the game 
and it was an awful year for Tide fans. 

Auburn 23, Alabama 20 (1983): This 
was the Bear's last regular-season game, and 


Auburn can’t hold back the Tide. 


Tide fans were really sick over the defeat. It 
was a heart-stopping game, though, and the 
War Eagle fans tore down the goal posts. 

Alabama 17, Auburn 15 (1984): Sweet 
Revenge! This is the game that brought down 
criticism on Auburn coach Pat Dye for going 
for a touchdown late in the game, and on Bo 
Jackson for going the wrong way on the touch- 
down try. "Bama fans saw just another pat- 
ented goal-line stand. 

Alabama 25, Auburn 23 (1985): A tape 
of this game should be put in a time capsule, so 
that people 5,000 years from now will know 
what the game is all about. It was the Golden 
Anniversary meeting of these two teams, and 
in a seesaw battle, junior placekicker Van Tiffin 
kicked a 52-yard field goal as time expired to 
give "Bama the victory. Coach Ray Perkins 
called it “one of the greatest games I've ever 
been associated with.” That about sums it up. 
It was also only the second football game 
where I prayed out loud. The bumper sticker 
after this barn-burner read: Culture 25, Agri- 
culture 23. 

Five other rivalries we like: 
1. Texas-Oklahoma. “College football's equiv- 
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alent of a prison riot—with coeds,” Dan 
Jenkins once wrote. 

. Michigan-Ohio State. We did say best rival- 
ries, not best games. Granted, the game 
itself is often dull, but with the show that 
the bands and fans put on, no one ever 
seems to notice. 

. Florida-Georgia. Sneaked this one in on 
you, didn’t we? Not only have the games 
been great in recent years, but the pre- 
game tailgates constitute, in the words of 
one writer, “the world’s largest outdoor 
cocktail party.” All this and 40,000 Florida 
and Georgia girls in cutoff jeans. 

. Harvard-Yale. OK, we grant that this one 
hasn’t been for the national championship 
since the silent film era, but you’ve got to 
nod somewhere to tradition, right? This is 
still a pretty good game, and it is even more 
impressive when you consider that it’s 
actually played by guys who have to spenda 
little time reading books. And who can 
forget the words of Yale coach Herman 
Hickman, the poet laureate of the Great 
Smokies, before the 1949 game with Har- 
vard: “If ye are men, follow me! Stnke 
down your guard, gain the mountain 
passes, and there do bloody work as did 
your sires at Old Thermopylae.” Bo 
Schembechler wouldn’t have known what 
the hell he was talking about. 


. Notre Dame-Southern Cal. With apologies 


to all the others, this one has been, for 
more than half a century, the most signifi- 
cant rivalry in college football. It’s the one 
big game you don’t have to have a personal 
stake in to care about the outcome. More 
great coaching legends, more great play- 
ers, more national championships (10 
games involving a piece of the national title 
in just the last 22 years) than any other. Do 
you realize that Gerry Faust was the first 
Irish coach in a quarter of a century to win 
three straight against USC? 

—By A.B. and MICHAEL SWINDLE 
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has been the toughest conference in the Nebraska. The WAC is just a point or two : = 


nation for the last three years, even when it 
hasn't shown up in the won-lost columns. 
The Big 10 seems to be enjoying a resurg- 


1985 NCAA Major Conference 


Rankings 
Power 
Rank Conference Rating 
Southeastern ...... 117.85 


Greater Eastern 
Independents ...... 112.6 


HFA 
2.8 
3.0 


4.0 
2.0 


Southwest ey } 4.0 
Atlantic Coast ..... 109,45 3.8 
i 4.6 


Western Athletic ... 105.85 3.6 


ence—despite the continued power of Ohio 
State and Michigan, they haven’t been this 
strong as a conference since the early 60s. 
The Pac-10, too, seems to be emerging from 
a four-year slump, while the Big 8 continues 
to be wretched, except for Oklahoma and 


away from slipping into the range of a small- 
college conference. 

As you've probably noticed, we made up a 
conference, the Greater Eastern Indepen- 
dents, which consists of 11 schools. In order 
of finish in our power chart, they are: Miami, 
Penn State, Notre Dame, Syracuse, West 
Virginia, Army, Pittsburgh, Navy, Temple, 
Boston College, and Rutgers. This “con- 
ference” isn’t as geographically linked as the 
others, but most of these schools play each 
other as regularly as conference teams, and 
what the hell, why not find a way to include 
Miami, Penn State, and Notre Dame in all 
this? Imaginary or not, the GEI was the 
toughest conference in the nation in 1984 and 
has been in the top four every year since 
1980. 


ALLEN BARRA and GEORGE IGNATIN 
continue thety analysis of football in more 
detail in their new book, “Football By The 
Numbers.” The book is published by Prentice- 
Hall and will be available this fall. 


1985 College Power Ratings 


A good indication of how the system works is reflected in our treatment of the four teams last 
year that had identical 10-2-0 records—Miami, Iowa, Texas A&M, and Arkansas. Miami ranked 
the highest (No. 4) because they compiled their mark against the toughest schedule; their 
average Opponent was more than a TD better than Arkansas’ average opponent. 


Power 
Rank School Rating 
DICTA jg cacsitro ales cts soe eked 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee . 


Air Force 
Penn State . 


Maryland 
Ohio State 


Florida State 
Arizona State 


Home- Schedule 
Field Tough- 
Adv. ness 

0.2 114.1 
4.0) 107.3 
1.0 113.2 

109.4 

115.1 

104.3 

107.1 

109.5 

104.4 

111.3 

115.4 

105.0 

114.7 

103.7 

114.3 

112.1 

110.0 

113.6 

101.7 

105.7 

111.5 

109.6 

119.6 

110.7 

105.9 
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Coaches We’d 


Like To Share 
A Headset With 


There were at least eight coaches last year 
who deserved consideration for coach of the 
year honors. We list them in the approximate 
order we'd have voted for them. But we really 
cant choose among our top five. 

1. Johnny Majors had a good Tennessee 


team in ‘84, and an excellent team in '85. 
He lost a super quarterback (Tony Robin- 
son) in the middle of the season, but held 
the team together after Doug Dickey 
volunteered to fill in. 


. Galen Hall inherited a great Florida 


team at the start of the ‘64 season, kept 
them together through scandals, the 
forced firing of his predecessor and men- 
tor, Charley Pell, and finished with the 
best college team in the country in 84, 
He lost four-fifths of the “best offensive 
line that money could buy” before the ’85 
season started, but though limited by 
loss of scholarships, still finished 9-1-1. 


3. Terry Donohue finished ‘84 with a 


UCLA team that was, at best, good. He 
lost numerous players, including his 
starting quarterback, “Sunny” Bono, 
and finished '85 with a very good team, 
spoiling the magnificent pun we created 
after we wrote the Bruins off for dead. 


. Lou Holtz took over an atrocious Min- 


nesota squad and made them more than 
respectable. They wound up ’85 as a 
fairly good team, inspiring a new fight 
song, “A Foggie Day in Minneapolis 
Town.” Holtz's performance with the 
Gophers got him the Golden opportunity 
to take over the powerful but disor- 
ganized Irish. 


. Fisher DeBerry led the Air Force toits 


best record ever. Except for a close loss 
to BYU, the Falcons could have been the 
“BYU of '85.” If they had won the game 
and gone unbeaten, would the AP and 
UPI have voted them No. 1? Probably. 
They played a tougher schedule than 
BYU did in '84 and they won more 
decisively. Of course, they wouldn't 
have been No. 1 in our book; but we 
don’t give trophies—only plaudits. 


. Jimmy Johnson lost the best battery 


in college football at Miami in '84, and 
maybe the best ever. Bernie Kosar was 
an excellent quarterback and Eddie 
Brown was the best wide receiver we'd 
seen since Lynn Swann started making 
quarterbacks famous. He also lost Stan- 
ley Shakespeare, a fine receiver, and 
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Tennessee's Majors had plenty 
of Volunteers for excellence. 


Albert Bentley, a good runner and excellent 
blocker. Stil, the Hurricanes played su- 
perbly until the windy Johnson lost his bear- 
ings in the storm of controversy he created 
with his intemperate attacks on the polls. 
7. Bo Schembechler had a mediocre 6-5 
Michigan team in ’84 that became, by our 
lights, the best team of ’85. But he has 


no one to blame but himself for failing to | 

get the AP’s nod. Armed with a great iirvat 

defense, he chose to hamstring what | ‘ | 

should have been a great offense. He had & 

a good line; a fine runner in Jame Mor- (CONIes 
ris; a veteran quarterback, Jim Har- 3 
baugh, who was fully recoveredfromthe | | | 
injuries that ruined his, and Michigan's, \ 
"84 season; and two of the biggest power } 
forwards, er, receivers outside the 


NBA, Eric Kattus (now graduated) and Prints and Slides 


Paul Jokisch. In the t th | . | 
Pe en Ry ne from the same roll 


Sheeperines scored just 13 points and Seattle FilmWorks has adapted Kodak’s professional Motion 
came out 0-1-1. Picture film for use in your 35mm camera. Now you can use the 

8. Joe Paterno suffered through a 6-5 same film—with the same microfine grain and rich color satura- 
1984 season at Penn State, during which tion— Hollywood's top studios demand. Its wide exposure lati- 
he had to listen to trendy sports writers tude is perfect for everyday shots. You can capture special effects, too. Shoot it in bright or low 
tell him that the flashy new college game light—at up to 1200 ASA. What's more, it’s economical. And remember, Seattle FilmWorks 
had left his style of play outmoded. Well, lets you choose prints or slides, or both, from the same roll. Try this remarkable film today! 


the 1985 Lions came within one game of : | - } | 
the national title, and suddenly defense [as a at — SEE ee Ee ee ee ee ee 2 | 
im NAME | ——— fl 


and ball-control are fashionable again. 
ADDRESS 


9. Gerry Faust—just kidding, folks. But 


we have learned from an impeachable ~ 1 RUSH me two 20-exposure 


source that, in a rewnte of Goethe's roll of Kodak MP film for my | 
famous tale, Akron’s new coach has of- 35mm camera. Enclosed is $2 for | CITY STATE ZIP 
fered to trade his “sole” pro prospect for jf | a 2-roll starter pack including Mail to: a 4662 
an Ohio Valley Conference crown. Eastman 5247® and 5294" 2 | 500 Third Ave. W. | 
P.O. Box C-34056, Seattle, WA 98124 
—A.B. | aa 5247, and $294 are trademarks of Eastman Kodak Co. Searle FilmWorks is wholly separate from the manufacturer. Process ECN- IL 


Arm wrestlers hope Sylvester Stallone’s ‘American dream’ 
saga does for the sport what ‘Rocky’ did for boxing 


By Maureen McDaniel 


[Editor's note: INsinE Srorts is one of several companies affiliated 
with “Over the Top,” a film scheduled for release in late November or early 
December. A mock magazine cover of INsipe Sports is a prop in the film 
and the magazine's trademark logo will appear on T-shirts, caps, and on 
a banner.| 


wo men's hands lock together over a table, each straining and 
tightening against the other in a tense, powerful grip. The men 
concentrate so fiercely that they seem unaware of the crowd 
pressing in toward them. The spectators, shouting off their tension, roar 
approval when the prolonged immobility explodes in a sudden scuffle. 
One contestant has shoved his shoulder in close, quickly throwing a 
considerable amount of his upper-body weight on the tight, vulnerable 
elbow of his opponent. 

“Awesome move!” a fan decides, to noisy agreement, but a referee 
warns the awesome mover to keep his shoulder back so that it doesn't 
make contact with the other man’s body. And the other man has made his 
own less-obvious move: Through sheer force of his wrist, eight inches 
around, he’s managed to push Awesome’s hand and wrist into a stiff, 
uselessly “flat” position. The stalemate is on again. 

An uninitiated bystander wonders, “What move?” Like most of the 
public, he thinks of arm wrestling as just a battle of the brawny. It's true 

that the goal appears simple: pin the opponent's forearm to the table. But 
underneath its muscled exterior, arm wrestling is a host of subtle 
techniques and a growing coterie of masters who develop, refine, and 
pass on a complex body of strategy. 

Recently applied polish aside, the underdog sport of arm wrestling 
retains enough image of macho confrontation that no one would be sur- 
prised if a guy like, say, Rambo were to shoulder his way in. It's only 
logical, then, that the public will soon be exposed to the intense 
excitement of arm wrestling in a new Sylvester Stallone film titled “Over 
the Top." 

In “Over the Top,” a Cannon Films release, Stallone plays Lincoln 
Hawk, a trucker out to win the world’s arm wrestling title. His motives go 
beyond the desire to win the title and the $250,000 prize money. Hawk 
has been separated from his 11-year-old son since his divorce from the 
boy's mother. The boy has been told that Hawk, an independent driver 
who must hit the road to make a living, has abandoned him. 

Now the boy's mother is near death, and thoughitis her wish that Hawk 
live with and care for the boy, her rich father has other ideas. Hawk's drive 
for the arm wrestling title will show his son the extent of his love for him. 
And the hunk of cash will help him fight a legal battle for custody. 

In preparation for the world title meet, Hawk learns and practices the 
sophisticated moves he needs to beat the toughest arm wrestler in the 
world. 

The term “over the top,” besides its obvious connotations of victory, 
refers to an arm wrestling technique in which a contestant attempts to 
move his grip over the top of the opponent's fingers to force his hand 
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backward. It is one of the techniques used to weaken an opponent's grip 
(try using your arm strength with fingers bent backward). 

Menahem Golan, the chairman of Cannon Films, likes the idea that the 
sport can reward the will and concentration of an all-American guy. Golan 
says he didn't know anything about arm wrestling until he read the script, 
but then, “I got interested. It has to do with the folklore—with a man who 
wants to go ‘over the top’ He doesn't have the biggest arm in the world, 
and then he understands that it has to do with will power. You identify with 
him." 

Golan is convinced that “Over the Top" is not merely a bare-fisted 
“Rocky.” “This is more connected to a working person, is less violent, and 
has more emotion to it,” he said. “I love ‘Rocky’, don’t misunderstand me, 
but to me arm wrestling is a cleaner sport. And in this sport, a little fellow 
can win versus a big fellow.’ 

Golan and Cannon Films president Yoram Globus observed in their 
native Israel, where they first entered the film business, that American 
films depicting American life and values were in great demand in the rest 
of the world. America conquered the world’s imagination, says Globus, 
not through armies but through movies. “The American film gave a vision 
of better days and hope for a more exciting future,” Globus says. 

The time seemed right for films about American heroes. Cannon, the 
largest filmmaker in the U.S., produced “King Solomon's Mines’ and 
“Delta Force," and has recently acquired the rights to produce “Super- 
man IV," and options for all future sequels. “Over the Top" has the same 
appeal to the triumph of guts and determination. 

Stallone couldn't find a better forum than arm wrestling to continue his 
involvement with films that touch, with uncanny timing, some deep 
pocket of uniquely American pride. 

Arm wrestling events are booming across the country. According to 
Marvin Cohen, president of the International Armwrestling Council, 
“More than 100,000 people now compete annually in U.S. events. We 
see families cheering their relatives; the sport has become a completely 
clean, wholesome activity.” 

Cohen points out that the lack of expensive equipment makes arm 
wrestling accessible to anyone and has contributed to its wide appeal. 
“Success in arm wrestling comes from individual effort,” he says. “The 
film ‘Over the Top’ makes that point. This is the next sports mania on the 
American scene.” 

Because arm wrestling is irresistible to most men and even a good 
number of women (who hasn't tried it, at least in fun?), and because it 
looks simple, novices are usually beaten in one pounce. It's a rare treat 
for fans to see a match last longer than a supercharged second or two. 
According to John Woolsey, 37, “Most of these matches are over slam- 
bang because newcomers don't realize how much there really is to it.” 
When a match is prolonged 20, 30 seconds or longer, it is usually 
because both competitors know their stuff. 

One message of “Over the Top,” is that overweight bullies get nowhere 
with the serious athletes who dominate arm wrestling today. Today's arm 
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wrestlers will applaud that point. They are a new breed, at home in the 
more upscale honky-tonks—Hilton and Westin hotels, for example, 
where recent contests have been held. They are found discussing 
technique, eating trail mix and bananas, “psyching up,” and saving the 
partying for later. | 
Golan, who is directing the film, decided to use genuine arm wrestlers 


Stallone and Chuck Norris are part of the Cannon Films team 
looking for arm wrestlers to perform in ‘Over the Top.’ 


in “Qver the Top,” so Cannon Films came up with an idea that offers 
champs an opportunity to muscle their way into a major film. 

Cannon and the International Armwrestling Council are sponsoring a 
yearlong series of contests around the world to find the authentic arm 
wrestlers they need. The contests are part of a $25 million promotional 
program, the largest ever undertaken for a film of any kind. [AC director 
Cohen explained: “Each regional contest will have five men and two 
women winners—one in each weight class. On July 26, these winners 
will be flown to a Grand Finals competition at the Las Vegas Hilton. This 
contest will provide the background for the filming of the ‘Over the Top’ 
championship.” A major network is planning to cover the tournament 
finals live. 

Since Stallone plays a trucker, the contest has a special trucker's 
division, sanctioned by the Teamsters and the Independent Truckers 
Association. The winner of that division will take home a $100,000 Volvo- 
White Integral Tall Sleeper and the same amount in components from 
Trailmobile, Double Eagle, and other truck manufacturers. 

Arm wrestling’s new breed is undeniably unique, and by using actual 
competitors Cannon has assured a cast of colorful, determined charac- 
ters. 

It's going some to be a big man in this sport, but at 450 pounds and 
6'6", Cleve Dean, a 31-year-old hog and cotton farmer from Moultrie, Ga., 
is a big man and a big winner, having wrested dozens of regional, 
national, and world titles. 

Dean trains in part by lifting his pickup truck at one end, but he's a 
gentle giant who insists, in a soft drawl, that “technique is absolutely 
dominant in this sport. For example, just placing your hand a certain way 
when you take the grip can make the difference. Some guys try to get an 
unfair grip, with their hand higher than yours. And speed! The one who 
jumps right away when the referee says ‘Go!’ is probably going to win. 

Dean carries black business cards which read in friendly gold script, 
“Cleve ‘Armbreaker’ Dean.” He's already been to Hollywood to discuss a 
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Burly brawlers can't win in today’s arm wrestling. Technique is the magic key. 


possible “Over the Top” role with Sterling Siliphant, the screenwriter. 
Meanwhile, he's long been a celebrity at home, where he does commer- 
cials for a chain of Kentucky Fried Chicken franchises and is regaled as a 
legendary strongman. 

Dean says he’s always refining his methods. “Not to boast, but it would 
take the average person three years to learn as much as | have,” he says. 
“There are always new moves.” 

Virgil Arciero, 47, a rock-hard 6’5", 235-pound electrical engineer for 
the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power, agrees. He is assigned 
to the “heavyweight division” and must face challengers of Dean's bulk 
as well as sleek powerhouses his own size. New methods and skills are 
as important as weight training to him. “It’s amazing, but after 12 years of 
competition | keep coming across new methods,” he says. “I do not study 
the sport. Cleve Dean had beat me four times before 1980; then | used a 
technique called ‘bone-breaking’ against him in Chicago in 1980. | came 
in toward him with my shoulder, keeping my wrist bent so that he couldn't 
use his weight against me. | beat him twice that day.” 

Like many arm wrestlers, Arciero became fascinated with the sport by 
watching the Petaluma World's Wrist Wrestling Championships on ABC- 
TV's “Wide World of Sports.” Though he wasn't sure how to train at the 
time, he picked up some tips from muscle magazines, strength-trained 
with weights, and took second in Petaluma his first year out. Now, typical 
of the new-wave arm wrestler, he relies on visualization technique, 
vitamin supplements, and endless practice. One of the oldest and most 
active competitors in the sport, he continues to rack up titles, and has 
qualified for the Las Vegas “Over the Top” finals. 

(There are distinct, though not major, differences between arm wres- 
tling and wrist wrestling. Arm wrestlers grip a peg at the side of the table 
with their free hand, keeping it out of the way. Wrist wrestlers grasp the 
opponent's left hand in the middle of the table, and may involve the body 


more for leverage and power. In fact, only promoters are really passionate 
about the differences between the sports; most competitors routinely 
enter both types of contests.) 

Dot Jones, 21, won achance last August to compete in Las Vegas fora 
film role at a regional “Over the Top” contest at the Beverly Hilton. Sne 
and the other women in the sport prove that all is not macho in the sport of 
arm wrestling. “Il was up against a girl from Texas who everyone said was 
unbeatable,” Jones remembers. “When we took the grip she jerked my 
hand across the table, trying to intimidate me, | guess. | looked at her and 
said, ‘Oh, yeah?’ and | pulled her back. | yelled in her face when we 
started. | pinned her in a flash.” 

A cheerful farm girl from California's central valley, Jones isn’t easy to 
intimidate. Her confidence is based on a solid record in mainstream 
sports. She earned a full-ride track scholarship to Fresno State Univer- 
sity in California, and she's toured the U.S. and China through track and 
volleyball involvement. 

Because of extensive training with weights and hours of track workouts 
each day, Jones packs muscle, not fat, on her 6’3", 239-pound frame. I'm 
going all out for a role in the film,” she says. “It's the most exciting thing to 
ever happen in this sport.” 

The women's Lightweight Division attracts its own stars. Lori Cole, 28, 
is atan, raven-haired Californian whose dazzling smile and lean muscles 
make her look more like a Stallone heroine than the “professional arm 
wrestler” she describes herself as. “Just what is an arm wrestler sup- 
posed to look like?” she protests. “This is the sport of the common man— 
or woman. It gives anyone a chance to be a winner.’ 

Cole, who has won more than a dozen titles, regularly defeats men 
coaches and male challengers. She has entered several of the promo- 
tional contests and will compete in Las Vegas for a film role. For the past 
year Cole has worked full time as an events coordinator for the film. “It's 
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inspiring to see people giving all they've got. The film roles and the cash 
are the best prizes we've ever had a shot at. 

Says John Woolsey, holder of a list of arm-wrestling titles as long as his 
powerful arm, “The film will be terrific for the sport! The more people know 
about a sport, the more they get out of watching it.” 

Where a layman just sees two guys fighting it out, an arm wrestler sees 
good and bad moves, countermoves, new tries, and old tricks. “An 
example of something a layman might not catch is when you try to rotate 
the opponent's forearm so that the palm of his hand is toward his face,” 
Woolsey says. “At the same time, you've got to keep his hand flat, or stiff- 
wristed, without letting him get it curled up underneath your hand.” 

Woolsey swears that once familiar with the sport, fans will follow that 
and other arm-wrestling esoterica. “When you understand the strategy, 
the contest becomes a lot more interesting. 

“When people tell me they're surprised at the prominence of tech- 
nique, | say to them, ‘What about football? What about boxing?’ Any sport 
has its special techniques. You have to know how to apply your strength.” 

A higher level of competition has pushed out backroom dilettantes. 
Those who survive are willing to train strenuously, learn the nuances of 
technique, and enter grueling, tension-packed matches several times a 
year. Because of the new interest, contests are now held frequently 
around the country. 

Arm wrestling will eventually have one governing body; as of now there 
are several different contests offering various titles. However, this has 
preserved the grassroots character of the sport and probably increased 
the numbers of interested competitors and spectators. 

So clearly cleaned up is the sport's image that major sponsors such as 
Soloflex, Anheuser-Busch, Fabergé (with a sweepstakes and a $5 mil- 
lion media tie-in), and Michelin are participating. The new respectability 
of arm wrestling has won over the Marines, the Coast Guard, and the 
Navy, all of whom have publicized the “Over the Top” series to their 
personnel. Corporate sponsors have supported not only giant projects 


like “Over the Top” but have in large part bankrolled the lengthening 
string of small, local events that attract, train, and season future titlehold- 
ers. “It become a wholesome thing to be associated with,” says Tom 
Kooms, a Budweiser distributor from Great Bend, Kan., who sponsors a 
dozen small contests a year. “Arm wrestling moves fast, you can involve a 
lot of people. Everyone wants to try it sooner or later. And, of course, we 
have a Bud Light break.” 

Nature made no plans for the human arm to endure the sideways 
pressure it gets in arm wrestling, any more than she engineered the 
human back to bear the weight of six tackling football players. Unusual 
training methods are required to strengthen the brachialis (the relatively 
small arm muscle that wraps down over the front of the elbow.) IAC 
director Cohen has been working with Stallone in twice-weekly training 
sessions. Cohen asked John Woolsey, who builds his own exercise 
equipment, to rig up a special weight set for Stallone. “It's similar to the 
one | built for myself,” Woolsey explains. “You select the amount of 
weight with a peg. There are pulleys set up so that he can pull from three 
different directions, duplicating the pulls used in arm wrestling.” 

Woolsey and Cohen were impressed with the actor's willingness to 
learn all about arm wrestling. “Stallone is going to be very convincing as 
an arm wrestler,” Woolsey predicts. “He wants to play the part to a T. 
Obviously he's in great shape and very strong, but he realized that 
traditional weight training doesn’t train you for arm wrestling. He's been 
learning the moves.” 

The fictitious coverage provided by Insioe Sports in “Over the Top” is 
the kind of media attention arm wrestling has long awaited. It could soon 
be that informed readers and moviegoers will jump to explain those 
awesome techniques to any uninitiated bystander. a] 


San Francisco-based free-lancer MAUREEN McDANIEL has covered 
arm wrestling for several publications. New York-based free-lance 
writer Steve Bloom also contributed to this article. 
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N A HOUSE OF PLENTY IN A CITY 

of very little, Joaquin Andujar sits, and 

for the first time in his life he is unsure. 
He is home, in San Pedro de Macoris, in the 
Dominican Republic, but comfort escapes 
him. Spring training has begun in Arizona 
without him. 

Andujar, a man who prides himself on 
positive thinking, admits negative thoughts 
have taken hold. The Oakland A’s tell the 
media that visa problems are delaying Andu- 
jar’s arrival, but the real problem is in Andu- 
jar’s heart. 

It has been a rough offseason, beginning 
with the last game of 1985. Andujar lost his 
temper as the World Series slipped away 
from St. Louis, and in front of 69.5 million 
viewers appeared to charge umpire Don 
Denkinger with a fury that should shock only 
those who don’t approach their life’s work 
with passion. Later Andujar would be in- 
dicted and convicted by Commissioner Peter 
Ueberroth of drug charges he has yet to 
admit to, with a sentence that seems to 
address the entire drug problem instead of 
Andujar as an individual. Between the five- 
game 1986 suspension for the World Series 
incident and the drug fine of 10% of his 
salary, Andujar must hand over approx- 
imately $155,000, which may be the biggest 
fine in sports history. And then he was 
traded, from the Cardinals (“Still my number 
. one team’), and by Whitey Herzog (“Whitey 
is a great man”). Even Andujar’s pet phrase, 
“You never know,” does not explain the hurt 
he feels now. 

To those who know him well, the sight of 
Andujar beaten down, contemplating retire- 
ment from baseball, contradicts everything 
they know about the man. But with pause 
they might understand that it is contradiction 
itself that best defines Joaquin Andujar. 

At 33, Andujar has overcome poverty, 
isolation, and the demons of a temper over 
which he renounces control. A man of pas- 
sion and joy, he has learned that sometimes 
the farther the journey the more distant the 
goal. 

Grandfather worked in a sugar-cane fac- 
tory. San Pedro de Macoris was and always 
will be a poor town, but rich in the stuff that 
lets a man know he will never leave. Andu- 
jar’s parents were separated when he was 
born, an only child, and his grandparents 
raised him. At 15 he dropped out of school 
because he had no shoes, nor adequate 
clothes in which to attend school. At 16, he 
was in the United States, playing profes- 
sional baseball in Bradenton, Fla. 

“Down in Dominica we played baseball 
every minute, every second, every hour. 
Every day we play baseball in the street,” 
Andujar says. The dream had long since 
been fixed for the youth, and its power would 
sustain him through the coming ordeal. 
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In Bradenton the Cincinnati Reds supplied 
Ron Plaza as a coach and guide for Latin 
players who didn’t speak English. Still, An- 
dujar recalls having to go back to his apart- 
ment each evening alone. 

Sioux Falls, S.D., was worse; nobody 
connected with the team was bilingual. An- 
dujar now recognizes that the situation 
forced him to learn English faster than if an 
interpreter had been around. 

“If you don’t know the language, some- 
body says something to you and you're 


sweating and you're hot, and you get mad 


easy because you don’t know the language 
and you want to know what they say,” 
Andujar says. 

“When a Spanish comes to United States, 
the first thing they call you is hot dog,” he 
explains. “They call you hot dog and they tell 
you you have a hot temper because what are 
you going to do if you don’t understand what 
the American tell you? When the American 
talk to you and you don’t know what they say, 
you think they say something bad about you 
and you want to fight or you get mad. That’s 
the reason they call you a hot temper or hot 
dog.” 

The arm was always there, and the heart 
as well, but overcoming the sense of aliena- 
tion and misunderstanding during those first 
years in the Cincinnati organization was the 
key to Andujar’s success. It was the fuel for 
an unrelenting drive. 

“When the people talk bad about me in the 
paper that helps me,” Andujar says. “That 
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pushes me more. That way the one that’s 
going to look bad is you, not me. 

“If people talk bad about me, I push myself 
a little more and work harder. If I’m going to 
run 20 sprints, I run 40,” he says. At Bra- 
denton, Andujar’s record was 3-5, witha 4.17 
earned-run average. At Sioux Falls it was 
4-7, 6.36. 

In later years the bad talk became secon- 
dary to the media as a source of motivation. 
A simple question on his best attribute as a 
pitcher brings this reponse: “What makes 
me a good pitcher—every time these 
writers write something bad about me, when 
the people scream at me, I try to work a little 
bit harder. That way I can pitch good, that 
way everybody can see if Joaquin Andujar is 
wrong and those poor writers they are right. 
That’s why it makes me a good pitcher, it 
makes me throw more strikes.” 


OAQUIN ANDUJAR IS IN OAKLAND 

now. His baggage arrived ahead of him. 

The victories are sure to follow, and with 

them a trail of contradictions left by the 
game’s most enigmatic player. 

A few cases in point: Andujar’s reputation 
is that of a power pitcher, a gifted arm that is, 
if anything, restricted by an undisciplined 
mind. The truth is, Andujar is one of the 
game’s smartest pitchers and most astute 
students. And power pitcher or not, his 
bases on balls to innings pitched ratio (3.1 
per nine innings over the last four years) is 
above average. 
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Andujar is not ruled by his emotions, 
though often he is at their mercy. Still, any 
thoughts that Andujar might be considered 
undependable are quickly erased by a look at 
the record book. Over the last four years, 
since Andujar came to St. Louis, nobody in 
the major leagues has surpassed his record 
of consistency. From 1982 to ’85 Andujar 
started 37, 34, 36, and 38 games. His innings 
pitched read 266, 225, 261, 270 for the same 
period. 

Andujar engages in more than his share of 
arguments and controversies, yet anyone 
who thinks he is unpopular with teammates 
is wrong. In St. Louis and now in Oakland, in 
his own, good-humored way, Andujar is a 
clubhouse leader. 

In fact, while it appears the Cardinals got 
rid of Andujar because of his reputation, the 
A’s wanted him for exactly that reason. 

Jackie Moore, the A’s manager, thinks 
Andujar could be the key to his team’s 
success, not only this year but for many to 
come. With 21-year-old Jose Rijo already in 
the starting rotation, and youngsters like 22- 
year-old Eric Plunk and 25-year-old Tim 
Birtsas (a starter last year) waiting in the 
wings at Triple-A Tacoma, the A’s will realize 
as much success in the near future as the 
young arms are ready to bring them. Moore 
sees Andujar as a critical component in the 
development of the young pitchers. 

“We're trying to mold together a young 
pitching staff here,” Moore says. “It’s very 
important that they realize the way to pitch 


as far as coming into a ball game, getting a lot 
of innings in to be successful. And Joaquin 
had won as many games the last couple of 
years as any pitcher in baseball. We thought 
that would be very valuable for our young- 
sters, to let him lead by example.” 

In essence, when Andujar came over to 
Oakland, Moore appointed him secondary 
pitching coach for the younger pitchers. 
Andujar’s prize pupil is Rijo, the 21-year-old 
who many feel looks like a young Andujar on 
the mound. Rio is from the Dominican 
Republic and throws hard, but he has yet to 
learn how and when to throw strikes. 

In spring training Rijo came under Andu- 
Jar’s tutelage. “If you want to find Rijo, just 
look over to where Joaquin is, you'll find Rijo 
next to him,” remarked pitching coach Wes 
Stock. Moore sees Andujar teaching Rijo not 
just about the mechanics of baseball, but the 
mental toughness that is Andujar’s stock in 
trade. 

In addition to Andujar’s role as staff ace 
and teacher, Moore sees him assuming the 
mantle of stopper for his club, which is not 
necessarily the same as an ace. An ace’s role 
is to win the most games. A stopper’s is to 
win the key games. 

“He's in a position to take a lot of pressure 
off not only the young pitching staff but the 
ballclub in general,” Moore explains. “He's a 
guy who comes out every five days, and if 
you're in a losing streak he’s a guy who can 
stop a losing streak. He’s the guy who can 
turn momentum around. He's dependable— 


Andujar is smart, 
and one of the game’s 
most astute students. 


every five days he wants the ball, wants to go 
out, and he’s not looking around for help 
when he’s on that mound. He's going to take 
care of the job.” 

Those who watched the Cardinals during 
the stretch run last year might question 
Andujar’s ability with the pressure on. In the 
League Championship Series against Los 
Angeles, Andujar was given two starts and 
went a combined 10 innings. His 6.97 ERA 
produced an 0-1 record. In the World Series, 
Herzog handed his ace the ball for only one 
start. That performance, combined with the 
ill-fated Game 7 relief chore, left Andujar 
with 10 hits allowed in four innings of work, a 
9.00 ERA, and a loss. But it would take a 
short memory to forget 1982, when Andujar 
was 2-0 with a 1.35 ERA in the World Series 
against Milwaukee. 

Moore is hoping that the change in sce- 
nery will forestall any late-season collapse by 
Andujar this year. Andujar denies any fatigue 
factor was resonsible for his decline, but the 
record shows two previous seasons (1977 
and ’79) in which Andujar started strong but 
faded by August. 

Late summer in St. Louis, where the 
artificial turf and the humidity capture and 
intensify the heat like a sweatsuit placed 
over Busch Stadium, can take a toll on a 
pitcher who has thrown 200 innings. Oak- 
land’s summer weather is milder. 

It didn’t take Moore long to recognize 
Andujar's mental approach to the game, or 
his leadership qualities. In spring training the 
A’s have a policy that pitchers not scheduled 
to work can watch that day’s game from the 
stands in street clothes. Andujar declined to 
do that, saying he needed to study and learn 
about American League hitters he would be 
facing. Day after day he could be seen, in 
uniform, watching intently and making men- 
tal notes about hitters’ strengths and weak- 
nesses. Often he would pester Stock about 
the unfamiliar batters. During the first week 
of the Cactus League season, Andujar spot- 
ted Rio in the stands during a game. The 
veteran went up and brought the young 
pitcher back down to the dugout. He had Rijo 
change back into his uniform and watch the 
rest of the game from the dugout, by his 
side. 

Stock thinks Andujar’s approach to the 
game not only will rub off on the young 
pitchers but will intensify as the teacher 
learns from teaching. “Whitey told us that 
when he [Andujar] gets on the mound he is 
such a fierce competitor that sometimes he 
doesn't keep his composure, and I’ve seen a 
lot of pitchers that way,” Stock says. “One of 
the things that Jackie and I are trying to 
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explain to him is that we want him to be a 
leader not only off the field during practice 
but also during the ball game, keeping his 
composure. A good example is Rijo. Joaquin 
has brought it up to me. He said, ‘He [Rio] 
doesn’t concentrate all the time out on the 
mound.’ And he’s right. He loses his com- 
posure a little bit, he loses his train of 
thought. And this is where we want to say, 
‘OK, Joaquin, you've got to show them that 
this is what they've got to do.’ 

“Whitey said he [Andujar] loves the 
toughest competition, he wants to be part of 
that situation. And you'd have to say if 
anything's come out of this [the suspensions 
and trade], it’s the challenge to him. He dida 
lot of thinking before he came to spring 
training because of what had happened, and I 
think when he made up his mind to report to 
us he had said, ‘OK, now it's a challenge.’ 
And, like Whitey told us, this is what he 
likes.” 


HITEY. AS IN WHITEY 

Herzog—Andujar’s boss and 

butt-kicker, his fnend and also 
the man who sent him away, though the last 
is uncertain. Andujar compares Herzog to a 
father figure and says he will always root for 
the Cardinals. Herzog says he misses the 
pitcher. Getting Herzog talking about Andu- 
jar is like asking a father to reminisce about a 
long lost son. The manager defends against 
labels and charges he feels have never been 
properly dealt with. His speech is punctu- 
ated by laughter, the real kind, born of 
genuine fondness for a man with whom he's 
shared many a battle. 

“] think with Joaquin the record speaks for 
itself. [ thmk he’s so misunderstood by 
people,’’ Herzog begins. “Basically he's a 
good person. He's got a heart of gold. | really 
enjoyed him, not only as one of my pitchers 
but as a person. I had him five years and it's 
quiet around here without him.” 

In St. Louis, Andujar was the focus of 
most of the locker-room humor, sometimes 
as perpetrator and sometimes as victim. 
“I’m one tough Dominican” he never tired of 
declaring. Ozzie Smith was “midget” and the 
everyday players who were backing him with 
superior offensive support last year were a 
bunch of “Judy hitters.” Retaliation was often 
in the form of snakes placed in the Domini- 
can’s locker. None of the humor, however, 
diverted Andujar’s drive, his desire to excel. 

“When he first came over he wanted to 
pitch all the time, ” Herzog recalls. “I pitched 
him one Friday night and we won, and we got 
rained out Saturday and Sunday, And he 
comes to me Monday and wanted to pitch 
Monday. I said wait a minute! 

“But he hkes the ball. [’m not worried so 
much about his 21 victones as I am about his 
innings pitched. That’s where he added so 
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much to us, because he never missed a turn, 
he's never hurt, and he goes out there and 
pitches. Any manager will tell you that's what 
he appreciates most about a pitcher.” 

Herzog isn't surprised by the role Andujar 
has assumed with the A's young pitchers. At 
the Cardinals spring camp in St. Petersburg, 
he says, it was common for Andujar to walk 
over to the team’s minor league complex to 
work with the young Latin pitchers there. 

“Joaquin is a very bright individual. 
There's nothing wrong with Joaquin’s in- 
tellectual part of the game,” Herzog says. 
“He knows what the hell's going on. It’s just 
sometimes things bother him, One of these 
flare-ups comes along or an umpire calls a 
knockdown pitch, and he gets PO'd. 

“He’s had the reputation of being a head- 
hunter. Hell, he’s not a headhunter. His fast- 
ball runs inside to a nght-hand hitter. When 
he’s got good movement it really runs in, And 
sometimes, whenever he'd get one in there a 
little bit, somebody would charge him and 
they'd put the knockdown rule on.” 


ITH THE DESIGNATED HIT- 

ter in place, American League 

fans will be missing one of base- 
ball’s most fanciful sideshows. Against left- 
handed pitchers Andujar bats right-handed, 
but against meht-handed hurlers he might 
swing from either side of the plate. Andujar 
explains that he would decide whether to bat 
left- or right-handed depending on the con- 
trol of a pitcher. With a wild righthander on 
the mound he bats nght-handed, so his right 
shoulder, his pitching arm, is not exposed, 
The explanation makes sense, but Andujar 
contradicts the logic when he expounds on 
his hitting. 

“Everybody's different. Everything | do is 
natural. That comes from inside of me,” he 
says. “Sometimes I do something and I say, 
‘How did I do that?’ But it's natural. 

“Like batting left-handed. I just grabbed a 
bat one day and I say, ‘l can be a left-handed 
hitter.’ Just joking I say, ‘I'm a good power 
left-handed hitter.’ And I go to bat and hit.a 
home run,” 

The home run remains one of Andujar’s 
favorite memories, and he'll remind you of it 
at every opportunity, just as he'll remind you 
he may be the only pitcher to have hit home 
runs from both sides of the plate in the major 
leagues. 

The left-handed home ruh was a grand 
slam, and it came off Atlanta’s Jeff Dedmon in 
1984. “That day | hit home run left-handed 
with the bases loaded, | pointed like Babe 
Ruth,” Andujar says. “I just pointed to nght 
field and said home run, And everybody [on 
the Cards bench] said no way. | called time 
out and I say, ‘Home run,’ and pointed to 
right field. And I hit a home run. That just 
comes natural.” 
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Herzog recalls Andujar's hitting prowess 
in another light. “When he gets a bat in his 
hand he's crazy,” the manager says, laugh- 
ing. 

“Having the DH, where he doesn't have to 
hit, should mean five wins for him," Herzog 
says. “He's a horsebleep hitter. He struck 
out 94 times for the Cardinals before he ever 
got a walk. I made him take one time. He had 
a bad knee and I said, ‘Don’t swing the bat,’ 
and he walked twice that game.” 

But, Whitey, what about the called shot 
against Dedmon? “He says that every time. 
In the five years I had him he called at least 
500 of them. He probably called that one, but 
every other time he’s gone to the plate he's 
called one, too. I'd say, ‘Hey, Joaquin, get 
him [the runner] over now.’ “You want me to 
bunt?’ ‘Yeah, bunt.’ Then he goes up there 
and swings away. 

In time Whitey learned the lesson Jackie 
Moore still has coming. "I knew he wasn't 
going to change and | wasn’t going to drive 
myself crazy over it. That's why I think we 
got along so good.” 


OU LEARN ALOT ABOUT A MAN 

by what he keeps, and what he gives 

away. Joaquin Andujar has achieved 
many goals. The adulation he inspires in the 
Dominican Republic is almost incomprehen- 
sible to people in this country, where heroes 
are born and lost in the time it takes to cancel 
a television series. But Andujar is aman who 
has never forgotten his roots. 

“The proudest thing I have in my life is the 
first pitch | throw in the major leagues. [have 
the ball. [ pitched against San Diego, in 1976 
with the Houston Astros," Andujar says. 

There was litthe memorable about the 
event, other than the realization of one man’s 
hard-fought dream. Andujar recalls pitching 
about five innings and being beaten, but he 
doesn’t remember the first batter he faced, 
just that the first pitch was the proudest 
moment of his life. 

“| stopped the game and said, ‘Give me 
the ball.’ | threw it to the trainer and they 
have to give me another ball.” Andujar didn't 
care about the appearances of stopping the 
game after one pitch, and he knew there 
would be many more games, more important 
games to come. He also knew there would be 
only one dream. The ball wasn't a sou- 
yvenir—it was a symbol. 

That ball serves as a reminder of how far 
Andujar has come. But any measurement of 
a journey makes sense only with a good 
bearing on where you started. For Andujar 
the yardstick is shoes. 

Each year he returns to San Pedro de 
Macoris after the season, and each year he 
brings boxes and boxes of new shoes, hun- 
dreds of pairs of shoes for the poor children 
of his hometown, and baseball shoes for the 


Andujar saw Herzog as a father figure, and Herzog misses him. . 


sandlot players. Again, the shoes are a 
symbol of the young boy who had none. They 
are only the beginning of the gifts, however, 
when Andujar returns home. 

David Hendricks, Andujar’s agent for the 
last eight years, recalls a scene in San Pedro 
from last winter. “I was at his house January 
6, which was the 12th day of Christmas, and 
there must have been 500 kids outside his 
house, and he went and bought presents for 
every one of them,” Hendricks says. 

Andujar is more than a famous baseball 
player in his hometown, according to Juan 
Bernhardt, who is a scout with the White 
Sox. He and Andujar went to school and 
played amateur ball together in San Pedro. 
His clearest memory of Andujar comes from 
the year the pitcher first signed with Cincin- 
nati as a 16-year-old. Andujar returned to 
San Pedro and began to help support a 
number of families through relatives. 
Bernhardt says that Andujar now supports 
more than eight families, and is sending 


seven or eight San Pedro kids through col- 
lege. 

As a ballplayer and success story in San 
Pedro, Andujar is revered. But it is his gen- 
erosity that is legend. 

“Believe it or not, we'd go to a restaurant 
and there’d be more than a hundred kids 
outside. Poor, really poor kids. And then 
he’d order food for everyone to take home to 
their mothers,” Bernhardt says. 

It is not just with money that Andujar 
gives to his community. A number of major 
league organizations support winter instruc- 
tional leagues for Dominican teen-agers. 
Every morning during the offseason Andujar 
is at one of those camps, teaching young 
players. His bond to his countrymen is far 
stronger than the bond to his major league 
team. Andujar can be seen at any of the 
camps, showing up with the inevitable boxes 
of baseball shoes for the kids. 

Imagine trying to maintain a healthy per- 
spective with all the adulation ballplayers 
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receive in this country. Then multiply that 
response a hundred times and you have an 
idea of what it’s like to be Joaquin Andujar in 
San Pedro de Macoris. He’s hero, he’s bene- 
factor, and he’s role model on a scale most 
Americans can’t imagine. 

“As soon as Christmas comes, people go 
to him like he’s the president of the country 
or something, because everybody knows he 
buys a lot of food,” Bernhardt says. It’s not 
just worship, it’s responsibility. 

His countrymen would say Andujar has 
lived up to that responsibility. Because of his 
work with young Dominicans, Andujar has 
attained a status akin to the godfather of 
Dominican baseball. In this country, how- 
ever, “responsible” is a label the media rarely 
associates with Andujar. 

In an age of playing it safe, Andujar is a 
throwback. Impulsive, passionate, Andujar 
acts as he feels. He takes no prisoners, and if 
apologies are to come they come late. He isa 
man born out of his era, because playing it 
safe is not for Joaquin Andujar. 

In fact, the most revered of Cardinal 
teams played and lived with a style that 
makes Andujar’s controversies seem tame. 
That was the Gashouse Gang. Old-timers 
will tell you about road hotels that banned the 
team because of the destruction the players 
wrought. Rip Collins, Pepper Martin, Leo 
Durocher, and crew raised the act of getting 
thrown out of ball games to a high art. They 
fought on the field and in the clubhouse, with 
each other and everyone else. And though 
despised by opponents, in their own way 
they became heroes. Fifty years later a 
talented and temperamental Dominican 
comes to St. Louis with remarkably similar 
behavior and success, and he finds himself 
sitting at home wondering why “the people 
talk bad about me.” 

The problem may be cultural, an imposi- 
tion of American values on a man who is very 
much Dominican. But that type of thinking 
may be indulging in the same type of stereo- 
typing that leads to labels such as unreliable 
for players like Andujar in the first place. A’s 
shortstop Alfredo Griffin is Dominican—in 
fact, he lives next door to Andujar in San 
Pedro—and he is one of the quietest mem- 
bers of the team. 

Whatever the reason, Andujar acts like he 
doesn’t have a lot to lose. The constraints of 
a seven-figure salary and international media 
glare have not toned down his act. He looks 
at the five-game suspension imposed for his 
run-in with Denkinger and wonders why. 
“They make it look like I’m the first one and 
the last one to argue with the umpire,” he 
says. Certainly, as punishment for bumping 
Denkinger the penalty seems harsh. George 
Brett, in the 1983 pine-tar incident, was at 
least as threatening to umpire Tim McClel- 
land. Billy Martin and Earl Weaver have 
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bumped umpires with more vigor. Andujar's 
mistake was the timing, baseball's showcase, 
the seventh game of the World Series. But 
should a man incur a more severe penalty for 
an act because of the size of the viewing 
audience? 


NDUJAR LIKES TO CALL HIM- 

self natural. Unrestricted might be 

an accurate descnption. Yet, there 
aré some matters he refuses to discuss 
publicly. He won't comment on his drug 
experience or on Ueberroth’s penalty. 

“Nobody's going to change me,” Andujar 
says. “It’s too late.” Standing in the dugout 
runway before a game, frustrated because a 
reporter has just asked the same question 
about his unorthodox batting stances that he 
has answered a hundred times, Andujar 
recognizes the implication that many people 
think he is lazy or erratic. But Andujar knows 
there's a reason behind his actions, and 
whether the logic appears to anyone else 
doesn't concern him. 

“Nobodys going to change me,” “I don't 
care what they think.” “You never know.” 
Three phrases Andujar uses constantly, the 
last not a phrase so much as a statement. 
“Youneverknow, that's my favorite word,” he 
says, and spoken as one word it's truly a 
philosophy for the Domimican. Among other 
things it means nothing surprises Andujar— 
not being traded from the Cards, not the 
suspension and fines, not even a slump. A 
simple question about what he will do after 
retirement brings the response, “I don’t 
even know what I am going to do tomorrow.” 
Pressed that he must think about the future 
at least a little bit he replies: “No, I don’t 
think about anything. I just think about today. 
I cannot think about tomorrow if today is not 
finished yet. I'm being honest with you. 
That's the way I am.” 

David Hendricks remembers a remark 
Andujar made last year after the pitcher 
stopped talking to the St. Louis media, “I 
think one of the writers asked him, ‘Joaquin, 
you need to talk to the press because the 
fans want to hear what you have to say, and 
after all the fans pay your salary.’ And Joa- 
quin'’s response was, “The fans pay my sal- 
ary? Are you kidding?’ And the writer said, 
‘Of course the fans pay your salary,’ think 
about the end of the chain. And Joaquin said, 
‘If the fans pay my salary, tell me this: How 
do the Pittsburgh players get paid?’” 

As with Yogi Berra, there’s an element of 
truth in the craziness, just as there's more 
than an element of caring behind the macho 
exterior Andujar often shows the world, or 
just as he's dependable despite an image of 
unpredictability. 

Behind that image, and behind much of the 
unpredictable behavior, is pride. Andujar is 
proud not only of the success he has realized 
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but also that he has exerted full effort in the 
attempt. Pitchers don’t win Gold Gloves, as 
Andujar did in 1984, without hustle and 
concentration. Andujar’s intensity on the 
mound has never been questioned. When he 
looks around the major leagues, Andujar 
doesn’t see many who approach their craft as 
he does. 

“Eighty-five percent of the time, the 
pitcher when he loses a game, he say, ‘I get 
them next time,’” Andujar says. “I think they 
say that because inside they know they don't 


‘He’s dependable. 
Every five days 
he wants the ball. 
He's not looking 
around for help 
when he’s out on 
that mound. He’s 
soing to take 
care of the job. 
—Jackie Moore 


try 100 percent. They make too many mis- 
takes. They say | get him next time because 
they know they have to push a little more. 
When | lose the game I say, “Well, that’s OK, 
I cannot win every game.’ I'm satisfied in- 
side, | know I give 100 percent.” 

Andujar has had his slumps. Despite 21 
victories last year, he won only once in the 
last two months of the season. 

In his final nine regular-season starts his 
record was 1-5, with a 6.22 ERA, “Every- 
thing was fine,” he explains. “I never missed 
a rotation, You know, it was just luck, a 
slump, same way with a hitter. The hitters 
sometimes get in a slump and they have the 
same swing.” 

The entire year of 1983 was a slump for 
Andujar. His record was 6-16, with a 4.16 
ERA. He claims the fact that he came back in 
1984 and won 20 games is proof he never 
began to doubt himself. The drive that fuels 
Andujar's success was always there, and will 
always remain, he insists. 

And now he's working to instill that drive in 
Jose Rijo. Rijo may look like a young Andujar 
on the mound, but the similarity is mostly 
physical, This year Andujar has changed 
Rijo’s wind-up, teaching the youngster how 
to get better movement on his fastball. He’s 
drilling into Rijo the need to throw strikes. 
The lessons are being learned quickly by 
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Rijo, who fanned 30 batters in successive 
starts in April. 

But it is not technique that most concerns 
Andujar. Rijo has not only been taken under 
Andujar’s wing but under his roof as well. 
The young pitcher now lives with Andujar 
and Andujar’s wife, Walkiria, and six-year-old 
son, Jesse, in the family’s Oakland home. 

“TL used to take everything and I still take 
everything serious,” Andujar says. “He 
[Rijo] is just joking around too much.” Are 
you going to get tough with him, Joaquin? 
“You got that right. That's why he’s going to 
live with me. We're all different, but some- 
times you can change people. I’m not going 
to try to change him. I’m going to try and 
show him the nght way.” Then he’s got a 
tough summer ahead, doesn’t he? “You got 
that right. He's not going to go out nowhere. 
He's going to live in my house, and to get out 
of my house he’s going to have to kick my ass 
first. And it's going to be tough to do that.” 

Andujar thinks of Rijo, and of the cama- 
raderie he has enjoyed throughout his ca- 
reer, and of his approach to the game of 
baseball, and a question occurs to him. 

“One thing I know. You can ask my team- 
mates in Houston, in St. Louis, in Oakland 
right now. Everybody loves me here. If I'ma 
bad guy like the media writes in the paper, do 
you think they're going to love me? If I'ma 
bad guy, do you think Jackie Moore is going 
to tell me to take care of Rijo? Rijo's 21 years 
old. If I'm a bad guy, Jackie Moore's going to 
tell Rio keep away from me,” 

In Andujar's strength there is healing, but 
not conquering. If his motivation is when 
“people talk bad about me,” he hasn't es- 
caped the need for their attention. He has 
learned how to use it, The source of his 
strength still comes from outside, and in a 
way, Andujar is as dependent on those peo- 
ple talking bad about him as the 17-year-old 
lad who only wanted to stop the Americans 
from laughing when he didn't know what they 
were laughing about. Seventeen years later, 
he's still playing by their rules, but winning, 

“When you play as long as me—this is my 
17th year—it makes it easy for you because 
everybody knows you now. Everybody 
knows me better because the papers have 
been talking so bad about me every day. 
Everybody knows Joaquin Andujar now. I[ 
don’t worry when they mention my name in 
the paper to talk bad about me. The only 
time I'm going to worry is if they don't 
mention my name. 

“If they don't print your name, good or 
bad, that means you are nobody. But when 
they write something bad or good about you 
that means you are somebody.” & 


Whether its bad or good, contributing writer 
PETER KORN makes sure iS true. Ais last 
piece for |.S. was on Jack Ramsay. 
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Voices of Summer 


Baseball on radio has 
a mystique that 
connects the listeners 
to the announcers 
through thezr love 
for the pure game 


By MICHAEL ROZEK 


F BASEBALL IS ANYTHING OTHER 

than a game, it’s the voice of a play-by- 

play announcer coming out of a tran- 
sistor radio speaker. The numbers prove it: 
Despite TV's spell, thousands more games 
are heard on major league teams radio 
networks each year than are telecast on 
NBC, ABC, WOR, WTBS, and WGN com- 
bined. It’s a tradition that goes back to the 
beginning of baseball's modern era, and one 
that will likely never die. 

Because baseball and radio go so well 
together; they’re almost transparent. Some 
of us are so hooked on the combination, we 
take our boxes to the ballpark to give what 
we're seeing its own narration. Baseball 
purists love to talk about how well radio 
communicates the game's pace, intimacy, 
and sudden drama. On the airwaves, one 
inning can be sheer theater. Indeed, that 
purest of purists, The New Yorker's baseball 
writer Roger Angell, says he loves to go out 
on his boat and listen to the Red Sox almost 
more than he loves going to Fenway Park. 

That's probably because a game on the 
radio is a more private experience—so pri- 
vate, it can easily turn near-mystical. When | 
lived in New York City, I would go up on the 
roof of my apartment building once darkness 
had fallen and tune in the Red Sox over WTIC 
in Hartford. The voice of Ned Martin, then 
half of the Sox broadcast team on radio, 
would crackle and echo over the lights of 
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Manhattan, seemingly describing not just 
the game but all the skyscrapers and urban 
roar before me. 

As such, when you follow baseball regu- 
larly on radio, something else happens: You 
make friends, silently, with your team’s an- 
nouncers, or at least their voices. Oh, your 
wife might not understand why you listen to 
them night after night. But, hey, they keep 
telling you everything about every pitch, 
every inning—even the ones in August and 
September that barely count anymore. Your 
summer can go to hell, and they're always 
there, running down an 0-2 count on Jamie 
Quirk. 

And why do they bother? Why do they 
care? For the same reason you're listening to 
them: You love the game. They love it, too. 


“A very pleasant good evening everybody, 
and welcome to the Kingdome, where Dewey 
Evans—Dwight Evans—will step in and 
lead it off against Billy Swift, the young man 
out of New England. And what a thrill this 
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Mariners announcers Niehaus and Rizzs are friends to millions. 
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must be for Billy to face his boyhood idols, the 
Boston Red Sox. Dewey Evans, hitting .232, 
hasn't exactly caught fire yet, but hes hitting 
better than he was the first time through Seattle 
in May. The pitch on the way. . . and the first 
pitch is a strike down the inside corner, a 
fastball right at the knees...” 

—Dave Niehaus, Seattle Mariners’ play-by- 
play man, calling the first inning of the Red 
Sox-Mariners game, July 1, 1985 


UT IF YOU WANT TO PROVE 

this, don’t talk to the radio play-by- 

play men in New York or Los An- 
geles, where fame, fortune, and the siren 
song of the TV networks are all constant 
carrots-on-a-stick. Don't go to Boston or 
Chicago or St. Louis, diehard baseball cities 
where an announcer can become a venerable 
local institution. No, go to Seattle, one of 
only two major league towns that’s never 
finished first, the town with the worst fan 
support in baseball over the last five years, 
the town that Commissioner Peter Ueber- 


roth said last year wouldn't even meet the 
minimum standards he's set for those cur- 
rently seeking an expansion or relocation 
franchise. And once you're there, talk to 
Dave Niehaus and Rick Rizzs, the Mariners’ 
on-the-air radio team. When the M's strug- 
gle into Cleveland each August, 18 games out 
of the pennant race, what mottvates these 
two? 

“Tlook at every game I broadcast as “send 
of the season,’’ said Niehaus, 51, op- 
timistically. “And I’ve never seen two games 
alike. Last season we had two guys thrown 
out at home plate on the same play. .. . It's 
the magic of baseball. I love it. I could cover it 
365 days a year.” 

“T'm one of the luckiest guys in the world, 
because I’ve wanted to be in baseball ever 
since I was a little boy," says Rizzs, 32, even 
more cheerily. “And [ enjoy announcing so 
much it doesn’t matter what the score is, 
even though it'd be even more exciting if we 
were fighting for a pennant.” 

To the Mariners’ loyal fans, that’s the 
situation exactly. All summer long they sit 
in towns such as Polson, Mont., and Walla 
Walla, Wash., strung along a radio network 
linking stations in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, and Alaska, and give their 
imaginations to Niehaus and Rizzs. 

“There's a lot of mail when we come back 
from a road trip,” says Niehaus. “And even 
during a homestand we average five or six 
letters a day. Mostly they're from people 
who listen to us every day. And mostly 
they're very positive. People say they think 
of Rick and myself as members of the family 
for six months out of the year, that we're as 
comfortable in their lives as a pair of old 
shoes. If I can get that kind of loyalty from 
people, I've accomplished something.” 

Niehaus and Rizzs aren't cuff-shooting, 
aspiring stars represented by the William 
Morris Agency. They aren't ex-jocks, either, 
trading on name value. True to the tradition 
of many “civilian” baseball announcers— 
from veterans such as Detroit's Ernie Har- 
well to newcomers such as Kansas City’s 
Fred White—they have the common touch 
because they got their jobs the hard way: via 
lots of toil and some wild luck. 

Niehaus—a tanned, fatherly figure who 
hkes to chain-smoke, has a booming voice 
with a rasp, and is originally from Prince- 
ton, Ind., a little town about 30 miles 
north of the Kentucky border. “I was 
brought up in Cardinal country,” he says, 
“and growing up I listened to Harry Caray do 
their games. I don’t know how old Harry is 
now, but he’s still got enthusiasm. That's 
what I've always admired about him,” Calling 
himself a “natural ham,” Niehaus says he 
started broadcasting sports in college. But 
his big break was more complicated: “Sum- 
mers, | worked at Mount Rushmore, in the 


Black Hills of South Dakota, as a short-order 
cook. In 1957 | met a woman visiting the 
monument—her husband was painting a 
mural there—who worked in Hollywood asa 
talent coordinator for Ralph Edwards’ show 
‘This Is Your Life.’ We got to talking, and she 
offered me a job on the show. 

“But [ was late getting out to Los Angeles. 
That was obviously completely irresponsible 
on my part. Still, she did get me a job as a 
page—which is nothing more than a glorified 
usher—at NBC, and | showed people to 
their seats for all the big TV series and 
specials. Then I got drafted into the Army.” 

However, because Niehaus’ resumé said 
“broadcasting” and “NBC,” the Army sent 
him to New York, to work in the studios of 
Armed Forces Radio, doing—somewhat un- 
believably—re-creations of games from 
wire-service reports, beamed to American 
service people all over the world, 

Then, in 1966, after Niehaus had contin- 
ued to toil for Armed Forces Radio in Los 
Angeles, this time as a civilian, The Call 
came. “I'd already been doing the Dodgers 
and Angels for Armed Forces,” he recalls, 
“so KNBC Radio, which carried the Angels, 
wanted me.” By then, after fortune had dealt 
him that flush hand, Niehaus was able to do 
the rest on talent. By the time the Mariners 
were entering the American League in 1977, 
he'd become known as a utility voice on both 
Rams and Angels games, Applying for the 
Seattle job on a whim, he got it—just like 
that. “There's no doubt about it,” he admits. 
“I've been a very lucky man. I didn’t even 
know the Mariners were looking for a broad- 
caster until one day a salesman from the 
station I was working at in Los Angeles 
yelled something to me about it across a 
parking lot. Sure, I took the bull by the horns 
when | could, but when kids who want to be 
major league play-by-play people write and 
ask me how they can do what I do, I tell 
them, ‘Don't bother.’ The odds are as- 
tronomically against you, especially”—and 
here Niehaus grumbles a bit—"“with all the 
jocks coming in now who have the names but 
not the qualifications.” 

Meantime, Rizzs, 19 years younger than 
Niehaus, with boyishly handsome features, 
is also his perfect foil, playing an obvious No. 
2 role to the man every Pacific Northwest 
baseball fan knows as the Voice of the 
Mariners. Rizzs is just grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, having come to the big leagues by a 
route that makes Niehaus’s look direct. From 
the Chicago suburbs, and the son of a local 
sports writer, Rizzs was a baseball player at 
Southern Illinois University, and started 
doing play-by-play in college. Then, in 1975, 
when a schoolmate wound up working for 
the Double A Texas League Alexandria (La. ) 
Aces, Rizzs jomed him—as the Aces’ club- 
house boy. “I washed the jerseys,” he re- 


members, “of Bruce Sutter, Dennis Lamp, 
Garry Templeton, Donnie Moore, Jack 
Clark, and lots of players from that league 
who are stars now. I made $200 a month, 
including tips. So to pay the rent, I also did 
the graveyard shift at a local radio station as a 
‘Top 40 disc jockey.” (You can hear a lot of AM 
radio in his smoothly easy voice. ) 

The reason Rizzs was willing to do that, of 
course, had to do with his career goal— 
becoming a big-league broadcaster. “I had to 
start somewhere,” he shrugs, “and part of 
the deal in Alexandria was that I could do 
three innings of play-by-play every home 
game on another station,” From there, one 
minor league job led to another; the next 
year Rizzs became the full-time radio voice 
and offseason ad saleman (for the outfield 
wail at the ballpark) of the Amarillo Gold Sox 
in the same league. 

By 1982, through other minor league con- 
nections met along the way, Rizzs had put in 
play-by-play stints for the Double A Mem- 
phis Chicks of the Southern League and the 
Triple A Columbus Clippers. Then, in Ohio, 
he got his version of The Call. “I still remem- 
ber the date,” he says. “January 7, 1983. | 
was taking a nap. I’d heard that Ken Wilson, 
Dave's partner [now working for ESPN] was 
leaving Seattle, so I'd sent in a tape of my 
work. But I'd sent tapes to lots of major 
league teams before. This time, though, the 
Mariners phoned and said | was one of three 
finalists.” A few weeks later, Rizzs was one 
of two applicants left, and scheduled to fly to 
Los Angeles for an interview with Mariners 
owner George Argyros. 

But the day before, he entered a cookie- 
eating contest. “It was one of those things 
local radio personalities do for charity,” he 
explains. “I ate 33 cookies in three minutes.” 
A few hours later Rizzs drove to the hospital, 
thinking he was having The Big One. “There 
I was,” he says, “flat on my back, hooked to 
an EKG, seeing eight years of broadcasting 
in the minor leagues and my big break going 
up in smoke. | was still strapped to a table 
when they let me call the Mariners and beg 
for an extra day to fly out to see Mr. 
Argyros.” 

Rizzs got it, of course, and made the trip. 
“Eating all the cookies had only stressed my 
sternum, ” he says. The next day, he had his 
ticket to the bigs. 


A good baseball broadcaster has to have: (1) 
the reflexes of a player, (2) the impartiality of 
an umpire, (3) the enthusiasm of a fan, (4) the 
background knowledge of a writer 
—Ernie Harwell, still half of the Tigers’ on- 
air team and a member of the Hall of Fame 


OU AREN’T KIDDING, ERNIE. 
Along with their obvious enthusiasm, 
what keeps broadcasters such as 
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Niehaus and Rizzs at the major league level is 
their practice of a fine art. 

Before a 7:30 p.m. night game start at the 
Kingdome, the two are usually at the ball- 
park by 4p.m. “You might think every major 
league announcer is well-prepared,” says 
Niehaus, “but that’s not necessarily true. I 
won't mention names, but there’s a guy in 
this league who will come in just before his 
three innings, do them, and leave, and he’s 
one of the highest-paid in the business. And 
then he’ll put in his scorebook for certain 
plays, ‘DSP—Didn’t See Play.’ Hey, there's 
no excuse for that. | could never work that 
way. That guy’s just coasting on his big name, 
but what Rick and I do comes from wanting 
to keep our jobs. We'll get here early just to 
talk to the trainer about an injury. A player 
may be a little hurt, and if he comes up with 
the bases loaded in the 9th, you want to 
know about it.” 

So, by 5p.m., someone fromthe Mariners’ 
office delivers to Rizzs and Niehaus a verita- 
ble blizzard of statistics about that night's 
game—“stat sheets” familiar to anyone 
who's been up in a major league press box. 
Typed single-spaced, they add up to a morass 
of numbers that can overwhelm the uniniti- 
ated. About Billy Swift, the Mariner hurler, a 
few lines read as follows one night last season: 
“’85 with M’s: Won Ist appearance (in relief) 
at Clev,, 6-4 on 6/7(5 IP 1H, OR)... Lost Ist 
start 6/11 ys. Chi., 7-1(5.2 IP 7H, 5ER)... 
Rec. ND in 2nd start, 6/16 vs. KC—M's won 
2-1 in 9th(7.2 IP 6H, IR)... 

These, of course, are the tidbits of infor- 
mation that a good play-by-play man can 
glibly offer his audience at a moment's 
notice. So, before each game, Niehaus and 
Rizzs sit in their radio booth and scan the 
sheets, diligently shorthanding them into 
every nook and cranny of their scorebooks. 
“That way,” explains Rizzs, “we never have 
to fumble through papers if we want to say 
something during a dull moment. The infor- 
mation is right in front of us.” Meanwhile, 
their “producer/engineer,” a 33-year-old 
Oklahoman named Kevin Cremin, is setting 
up the relatively small amount of electronic 
gear needed to send their voices out onto the 
Mariner radio network. 

Next, around 5:30, the announcers grab 
their portable tape recorders and head down 
to the field. There they snag interviews for 
the pregame show each does, vehicles for a 
tearm to build a few more precious minutes of 
commercials into their radio broadcasts. 

Then, after a meal in the press box 
commissary (always a life-shattering experi- 
ence), the two go back to the broadcast 
booth and start putting on their game faces. 
“It should be obvious,” says Niehaus, “that 
you really have to concentrate to do a game. 
You have to think about the situation you’re 
looking at, so you can relate it to the overall 


flow of the game, to who's coming up next, to 
who a manager might still have on hand to 
pinch hit. I mean, you almost have to think 
like a manager does. You have to have the 
defense on your mind, to know who's going 
to field a ball almost before it’s hit. You need 
to keep glancing at your scorecard, because 
you can't remember ballplayers’ names by 
looking on the field, especially when you 
haven’t seen the other team for, say, two 
months. But you also have to keep your eyes 
on the field—I rarely look at the monitor, 
except on a close play. 

“And meantime, I'm keeping score, too, so 
I can recap any part of the game at will; I try 
to almost draw a picture of the game in my 
book by the system | use. For example, a 
squiggly mark is a ground ball up the middle, 
and a line drive double is two squiggly 
lines—well, you'd have to see it. But I can 
look back in my scorebooks 10 years and give 
details that the boxscores can’t reveal. 

“And then, you want to keep your au- 
dience entranced, enthralled. If it’s a 
blowout, you try to tell interesting stories, of 
course. But in a good game, you have to be 
able to tell the story emotionally, to inflect 
your voice at different times for different 
reasons. A fastball should have a sound to it, 
through your voice.” 

Finally, says Niehaus, there are a few 
more ground rules to remember. “If some- 
body tunes in at any point in the game, and 
they have to wait very long for me to give the 
score, or they can’t tell by the sound of my 
voice who's winning or losing, | may cause 
them to tune out—and I[ haven’t done my 
job. And I want to keep telling the listeners, 
in case they've just tuned in, what the batter 
did his previous time up, or the night before. 
And the pitching matchups for the next few 
games. Our job, remember, is not only to call 
the game, but to get people out to the 
ballpark.” 

And chimes in Rizzs, while seconding all 
that Niehaus has to say: “In the minor 
leagues I had a tendency to get too excited 
on a big play, to the point where I wouldn’t 
give all the information about it to the lis- 
tener. Now, leventry to predict one before it 
happens, so I can get the listener more 
involved in the game.” 

Rizzs says he sometimes tnes to be a 
straight man for Niehaus, who's given to 
outbursts of biting wit, and attempts to fill in 
gaps as a color man when his colleague has 
the play-by-play chores. 

But after all the work, there’s some gravy. 
“I think a major league broadcaster's biggest 
signature is his home run call," says 
Niehaus. Back in 1978, he adds, his was kind 
of tepid. “I guess it was, ‘Back to the wall, it's 
gone,’” he recalls. “So one night I was 
driving with the car radio on, and this rock 
group comes on singing something about 


‘Fly away.’ I thought, ‘Hey, doesn’t that 
explain perfectly what a home run does?’ 
The next day we had an exhibition game, and 
I was praying for a couple of home runs, We 
got ’em, I said, ‘Fly away,’ and it’s been my 
Signature every since.” 

Rizzs, meanwhile, likes to scream “Good- 
bye, baseball!” when a pitch leaves the park 
(or more precisely “Good . . . bye . 
baseball!”’). 

The home run call is also, of course, the 
glamorous, colorful part of play-by-play that 
makes all of us think we could broadcast a 
major league baseball game easily—natch— 
if only we were given the chance. 

Wrong, 


N JULY 11, 1985, I BROADCAST 

one inning of the Red Sox-Mari- 

ners game, live, from the King- 
dome, over the Mariners’ five-state radio 
network. (History will record it was the top 
of the fifth.) Driving into Seattle from east- 
ern Washington, my wife heard me on our 
car radio. Millions of other people heard me, 
in places such as Lewiston, Idaho, and The 
Dalles, Ore. Presumably, some of the 10,000 
fans at the Kingdome that night were tuned 
in, too. 

After the game, producer Cremin gave me 
a tape of my stint. But I haven’t had the 
stomach to hear it yet myself. I did have 
someone transcribe it, though. Here you 
are, folks. Read these excerpts and weep. 
Or laugh: 

Dave Niehaus: He makes his home in 
Spokane now, making his major league debut, 
here from INSIDE SPORTS magazine ts Mike 
Rozek! 

Mike Rozek: Thank you, Dave. The first 
pitch from Billy Swift to Wade Boggs is a ball, 
one-and-oh. Boggs coming into the ball game 
hitting .332, two home runs and 35 RBIs, 
and probably one of the best contact hitters in 
baseball. The one-oh from Swift is HIT TO 
RIGHT FIELD [I yell here, above the crowd] 
AND A BASE HIT for Wade Boggs. Mr. 
Boggs tonight ts 3-for-3, which ts his style. . . . 

So far, so good, right? (But where did that 
“Mr. Boggs” business come from? Who am I 
all of a sudden, Heywood Hale Broun?) 

Dave: Mike, you're a native of Buffalo, 
New York. Growing up were you a Met fan, a 
Yankee fan, aRed Sox fan... What were ya as 
a kid? 

I freeze here. What was I as a kid? 
Confused, mostly. 

Mike: /no answer] 

Dave: [persists] What team did you follow 
as a youngster growing up? 

Mike: [frantically] The Cardinals in 
Southern Illinois. 

Dave: All right. Southern Illmots. 

Dave is probably wondenng how | wound 
up in Southern Illinois when he just told a 
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million people I was from Buffalo. But I just 
forgot to tell him I moved around a lot when I 
was a kid. 

Mike: [shaken] Pitch from Billy Swift to 
Jim Rice. As Boggs takes a quick lead off first 
he goes back, and it’s one-and-oh. 

Examine that sentence. It makes no 
sense. 

Mike: [more shaken, after a long pause] 
Dave, this is tough. 

Dave: [laughs, with gusto] 

Mike: This is not only shoddy on my part, 
but this is tough. 

I just broke the cardinal rule of public 
performance—never admit you’re doing a 
bad job. Things are unraveling. 

Dave: [trying to cover] I could not sit down 
and write a story like you are going to do, 
either, so just relax and have some fun. 

Mike: [searching for an exit] Heres the 
one-oh from Swift . . 

I cannot bear to reprint any more of my 
inning. Suffice to say I did rebound enough in 
the top of the fifth—largely because there 
were only seven pitches in it—to have 
Niehaus enthusiastically press me into serv- 
ice for its bottom, too. This was a big 
mistake. After one batter I fell into complete 
silence again. The fiasco mercifully ended 
with Niehaus doing most of the talking, 
wrapping up the linescore, and then saying, 


“You're happy to be out of here, aren’t you, 
Mike?” which brought down the house in the 
broadcast booth. 

A minute later I was safe in the press box 
men’s room, trying to stop hyperventilating. 
Then the door opened, and the man I used to 
listen to every night on my roof in New York 
walked in. “Hi, Ned [Martin],” I said. He 
said hello, looking pretty human. I felt a little 
better. 


HE POINT IS, DON’T EVER 

take your baseball broadcasters for 

granted. During my time in the 
Seattle radio booth that night, I saw Rizzs 
and Niehaus display the hand-eye-brain coor- 
dination of magicians. Me, the rookie, I kept 
freezing before I could think of what to say 
during my brief time on the air. On the field, 
even a ground ball got 10 people moving, and 
every time I tried to consult my notes for 
some tidbit to say to fill dead air, something 
else would happen. So, I still find it hard to 
understand how Niehaus and Rizzs can call a 
game as smoothly and intelligently as they 
do, and still find time to make jokes, read 
promos, chat with visitors to the booth 
between innings (that night it was Red Sox 
GM Lou Gorman), and handle buttinski 
writers doing feature stories. Even more 
impressively, they devote almost all their 


energy to describing the action—a lot 
harder than ignoring it and filling up airtime 
with a lot of schmoozing and patter, the chief 
fault of some other broadcasters. 

But then, if you love something, you do 
right by it—right? For Niehaus and Rizzs a 
game well-called is a thing of beauty, and the 
next best thing to being down there playing 
it. 

“I can be critical of what I see on the field, ” 
says Niehaus, “and I will be critical when it’s 
warranted. But people really shouldn’t give a 
damn about my opinion, either. What 
George Argyros hired me for [in ’86 Niehaus 
is on the final year of a five-year pact; Rizzs is 
on a new one-year deal) was my excitement, 
my being involved with the game. And I 
know from letters that thousands of our 
listeners pick up on that, because they all 
want to come here and meet us. And I’d like 
to meet every one of them—but I know, of 
course, that it’s impossible.” 

Not true, Dave. Some of us already know 
you better than our closest friends. Because 
if baseball is anything other than a game, it’s 
the voice of a play-by-play announcer coming 
out of a transistor radio. 


Free-lancer MICHAEL ROZEK is good at 
ad-libbing—on his typewriter. His last piece 
for 1.S. was on football's special teams. 
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There's Gold 
In Them Gloves 


By MARK WHEELER 


The Redhirds scored twice in the opening 
frame on an RBI triple by McGee and an 
error by Bucs left fielder Reynolds. . . . 


N 1845, WHEN ALEXANDER CART- 

wright modernized the American ver- 

sion of the game that was then known as 
base-ball, he wasn’t concerned with fielding 
when he suggested to fellow members of the 
New York Knickerbocker Club that the 
bases be set 90 feet apart. 

For if a man was lucky enough to smack a 
four-sacker and circle the bases in triumph, 
he would travel in a perfect square, exactly 
360 feet—the number of degrees in a cir- 
cle—good, solid figures to a man like Cart- 
wright, a surveyor by profession and some- 
one who dealt in logical, geometric shapes. 

Whatever Cartwright’s reasoning, the 90- 
foot basepath has worked well during the 
last 140 years. Whether it was a Harry 
Wright of the 1869 Cincinnati Red Stockings 
or Pete Rose of the 1986 Reds legging out a 
throw to first base, the question of whether 
the runner is safe or out is usually resolved 
by no more than a step or two, a fraction of a 
second, between the runner and the ball and 
bag. 

But a bit more is required than a predeter- 
mined number of measured feet. Good de- 
fense is necessary, a cleanly fielded ball and 
an accurate throw to the bag. And while it is 
fielding that often results in the most exciting 
baseball plays—the shoestring catch, the 
behind-the-bag backhand stab, or the re- 
layed throw from the outfield for the tag at 
the plate—it is the aspect of the game that is 
least talked about and least emphasized by 
fans, players, and management, who are 
chiefly concerned with two weapons in base- 
ball: pitching and power. That's one reason 
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Home runs may draw 
more raves and ink 
than the good defense 
played by Tiger Lou 
Whitaker [nght], but 
now that Ozzie Smith 
earns $2 million a 
year, that could change 


major-leaguers today, because of inattention 
or laziness, make so many errors, and it 
explains why big-stick, no-field veterans 
such as Reggie Jackson and Al Oliver are 
Stars. 


Two errors by Ripken figured in the Indi- 
ans three-run, sixth-inning rally as they 
defeated the Orioles, 11-5... . 


“T wouldn't limit it to just baseball,” says 
Brooks Robinson, who as a Baltimore Oriole 
won 16 Gold Gloves and is perhaps the finest 
defensive third baseman ever to play the 
game. “I think with all sports the emphasis is 
on offense—defense is always overlooked.” 

Mark Belanger, an eight-time Gold Glove 
winner at shortstop, also for the Orioles, 
agrees. “Defense has always been on the 
back burner when it comes to baseball, and I 
don’t think the average fan—unless he’s a 
true student of the game—realizes the ex- 
tent to which defense can influence the 
outcome.” 

One reason, according to Belanger, is that 
the value of a good defensive play doesn’t 
show up until later. “Everybody recognizes 
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the importance of a home run—it scores a 
point—but a great defensive play will proba- 
bly be forgotten, even if it prevented three 
runs. There's no place in the boxscore for 
saving runs, and the newspaper headlines 
will always read, ‘So-and-so homers in the 
ninth,’ not ‘So-and-so made a shoestring 
catch,” 

Belanger points out that many pennants 
are won by five games or less. “And | will 
guarantee you that in the course of a season 
the defense saves at least five games. But 
there's no statistic for that, so it’s not appre- 
ciated,” he says. 


Los Angeles’ errors helped the Astros score 
six runs in the 9th mning and defeat the 
Dodgers, 7-3, on RBI singles by Pankovtts 
and Thon, a two-run error by Dodgers pitcher 
Howell, and an error by catcher Scioscia. . . . 


If Belanger is right, it’s the fans’ loss, 
because good defense is not a matter of 
simply fielding a ball. It is a combination of 
sound individual fundamentals and strong 
teamwork. The fan who only watches the 
batter, pitcher, or base-runner will often 
miss the most exciting part of the game. For 
example, if a runner is on first base and a 
single is hit to left field, a specific defensive 
alignment is set into motion. On most teams 
the shortstop will act as the cutoff man, 
going 15 to 20 feet into the outfield, in line 
with the left fielder’s throw to third base. 

The pitcher backs up the third baseman, 
who'll yell at the shortstop to “cut it” if the 
runner stops at second. It’s an exciting play 
up until the moment the tag is made or 
missed—or the throw cut off. 

Veteran Cubs infielder Manny ‘rillo 
admits the fans’ lack of knowledge about 
defense is frustrating. “The infield will 
often ‘cheat’ in a certain direction against a 
particular hitter,” he explains, “knowing that 


our pitcher is supposed to throw a particular 
pitch. If he doesn't do that, or misses the 
spot, and the batter hits one through the 
hole, the infield gets the blame, not the 
pitcher.” Trillo smiles. “Sometimes you want 
to say, ‘Hey, hold on, that’s not my fault!’” 


Oaklands runs in the 2nd inning came on a 
throwing error by Seattle catcher Yeager, an 
RBI single by Hill, a run-scoring fielder’ 
choice grounder by Griffin, a two-run double 
by Bochte, and an error by shortstop Owen. . . . 


Belanger believes that with fewer minor 
league teams, there is less instruction availa- 
ble for young players. That fact, combined 
with the huge contracts many ballplayers are 
signing today, makes it easy for a player not 
to concern himself with good “D.” If a 
lifetime .280 hitter has a million-dollar, no- 
trade contract, what incentive does he have? 

Yet, many players do care about their 
defense. San Diego Padres third baseman 
Graig Nettles, who as a New York Yankee 
frustrated the Dodgers with a series of back- 
hand, diving saves in the '78 World Series, 
has always taken pride in his defense. 


Parrish [above]: ‘Catchers must 
enjoy pain.’ Nettles [left): 

‘| get a bigger kick out of 
saving runs.’ Smith: ‘Quickness 
is the most important thing.’ 
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“Probably most players would rather hit a 
home run than make a great defensive play, 
but I was always the opposite,” he says. “I'd 
rather make the great defensive play, be- 
cause I know it will pick the pitcher up, it'll 
pick the whole ballclub up; I get a much 
bigger kick out of saving two or three runs.” 

Nettles says that defense did not come 
easily for him. “I was never great shakes as a 
defensive player until I got to the big 
leagues. Then | worked hard at it, taking a 
lot of ground balls and thinking a lot about it. 
Some guys, when they're out on the field, 
are just thinking about their hitting—it's 
something to do until they get to hit again. 
But I look at my fielding as being as impor- 
tant, maybe more important, than my hit- 
ting. 

“I always felt if I was in a slump at the 
plate, then maybe | could stay in the lineup if 
I played good defense. So I worked really 
hard on my fielding my first couple of years in 
the league, and I think it’s paid off.” 


Two more runs scored in the fifth on an RBI 
single by the AS Griffin and an error by Seattle 
center fielder Henderson. .. . 


In terms of a payoff, the most successful 
defensive player in baseball today is the 
Cardinals’ Ozzie Smith, a lifetime .243 hitter 
who last season became the third $2 mul- 
lion-a-year player in baseball Goming Mike 
Schmidt and Jim Rice), thanks to his acro- 
batic ability as a glove man. Nettles sees it as 
an encouraging sign: “I think it’s good that 
guys like Ozzie are starting to get paid for 
their defense—maybe that will start a trend, 
maybe guys will start paying more attention 
to it.” 

Belanger also thinks Ozzie is worth it. 
“Smith makes what—10, 12 errors a year? 
People don’t look at that in relation to other 
shortstops who might get 25 or 30.” 

Smith, not surprisingly, couldn’t be hap- 
pier. “It’s good that defense is finally being 
noticed—it’s taken a long time for players to 
be recognized, and I’m pleased that my hard 
work has paid off. I think I was blessed with 
an inborn athletic ability, but I was pretty 
much a self-taught player. That involved 
taking a lot of ground balls over a lot of 
years.” 

A good fielder has to keep myriad details 
in his head: Knowledge of the particular 
batter, the inning and score, what runners 
are on base, and the pitching count are all 
important. 

“That’s one of the keys for me,” says 
Smith, “because each pitch gives an advan- 
tage one way or the other. The most impor- 
tant count is two balls and one strike. If it 
goes to three-and-one, the hitter becomes 
more offensive; two-and-two, he's more 
defensive.” 

Mark Belanger feels the key to his de- 
fense was to know the hitter. “It helped me 
determine where | would set myself, be- 
cause most times a batter will do the same 
thing, whether he’s a pull hitter or hits 
straightaway. There are exceptions, like a 
George Brett, who hits the ball every- 
where—those are the guys who are difficult 
to defend.” 

The Cubs’ Trillo agrees it’s important to 
know the hitters. “When I was traded to the 
Indians from the Phillies, I thought about 
retiring. Switching leagues—it was like 
starting all over again.” 

Nettles found it difficult to make the 
adjustment from the American to the Na- 
tional League. “It took about a year, but now 
I know most of the guys. Obviously some of 
the newer players who come up I don’t know 
anything about, sol rely on our younger guys 
to tell me how they hit in the minor leagues, 
or I'll ask another third baseman. 

“But I don’t think there's one ‘key’ to good 
defense. It’s probably a combination of seven 
or eight different things that come into play. 
When I’m out on the field, between pitches 
I'll visualize myself making certain plays— 
maybe backhanding a ball behind the bag or 
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fielding a slow roller—then when it happens 
it won't be a surprise, because I’ve already 
rehearsed it in my mind.” 


Errors by San Diegos Templeton and Ken- 
nedy resulted in a pair of unearned runs. .. . 


Nettles says the hardest play for him is a 
two-hopper that comes nght at him. “It 
sounds like a simple play, but it’s the 
toughest because you can’t get off to the side 
and see any perspective on the ball. So that 
second hop hits maybe five or 10 feet in front 
of you and all you can do is play it off your 
chest and hope you can knock it down.” 

For Smith, the hardest play is a ball hit 
away from his glove side, into the hole. 
“You're moving away from where you have to 
throw, so you have to set your feet, and since 
you're already down low you have to throw it 
from that same position. It’s hard to get pace 
on the ball.” 

Both Nettles and Smith say they are not 
blessed with strong arms. Nettles in par- 
ticular has had shoulder problems the last 
few years. Both compensate by trying to 
release the ball as quickly as possible. 

“That's an aspect of the game that’s 
changed,” says Smith, “the overall quick- 
ness of teams. Almost every batter is quick 
on his feet, and that puts even more pressure 
on the defense to get the ball out of your 
glove and make a quick throw.” 


The Rangers scored in the 7th inning on a 
run-scoring groundout by O’Brien and errors 
by Milwaukee third baseman Molitor and left 
fielder Oghute. .. . 


In the outfield, a major problem is to stay 


in the game and fight boredom, since in the 
course of a full nine innings an outfielder 
sometimes won't get even a ground ball. 
Dwight Evans, a right fielder and seven-time 
Gold Glove winner with the Boston Red Sox, 
described to the Los Angeles Times how he 
keeps himself in the game. 

“T think ahead. What do I do if the ball is hit 
to me? Is the runner fast or slow, the grass 
wet or dry? The score is important. I try to 
avoid a double by playing deep. I've worked 
hard on those things. I don’t make many 
great plays. I dive and slide for the ball, but 
I'm not flashy. Good outfielders make a 
spectacular play look easy.” 

Like all good outfielders, Evans knows to 
run on his toes when chasing fly balls. If an 
outfielder runs on his heels, the ball appears 
to “dance” around. All big-leaguers are 
taught the trick—many forget. 

Modern times have both helped and hurt 
today's player. The advent of the larger glove 
makes it easier to field balls (and virtually has 
eliminated the two-handed catch), but the 
ball will sometimes get “lost” deep in the 
pocket. Artificial turf provides a truer 
bounce, but also a much faster and higher 
bounce. 

At one time, Nettles would play back a 
step on such surfaces, but no longer. “You 
get used to making a certain throw, and if you 
play deeper you're going to short-hop it to 
first.” 

Thilo plays the same on all surfaces. “I like 
to play up on the dirt for everybody. When 
the day comes and you see me playing back 
on the grass, you'll know I'm getting close to 
retirement.” 


The Reds won the game when Milner led off 


the bottom of the 9th with a pinch double and 
scored when Giants reliever Williams fielded 
Sotos sacrifice bunt and threw the ball wildly 
past third baseman Brown. .. . 


There are still good defensive players in 
the game today. Besides those already men- 
tioned, they include shortstops Cal Ripken of 
Baltimore, Detroit's Alan Trammell, and 
Craig Reynolds of Houston; third basemen 
Buddy Bell of Texas and the Phillies’ 
Schmidt; catchers Gary Carter of the Mets, 
Bob Boone of California, and Lance Parrish 
of Detroit; outhelders Dale Murphy of At- 
lanta, Tony Gwynn of San Diego, and Dave 
Winfield of the Yankees. 

50, maybe the trend is slowly reversing 
and defense is on the rise; and perhaps 
Nettles is right when he says contracts like 
Smith's might be incentive for other players. 
But the cynics will also point out another 
reason for Smith’s defensive “reward.” The 
Cardinals had a massive public relations 
problem at the time Smith’s contract was up 
for renewal, having traded popular first base- 
man Keith Hernandez to the Mets in 1983 
and Bruce Sutter to Atlanta last year, trades 
that left local fans screaming. So the Car- 
dinals, in effect, had no choice. They couldn't 
atford to let another of their best players get 
away. 


The Cards got thetr other two tallies m the 
6th on an RBI single by Ozzie Smith and an 
error by Bucs right fielder Brown. ... & 


Los Angeles writer MARK WHEELER says 
that whoever marries him will have made a 
great catch. His last 1.5. piece was on the 
Bertka Scouting Service. 


Glove Songs by the Best 


STEVE FIFFER 


OW DO YOU PLAY GOOD DE- 

fense? INSIDE SPORTS recently put 
. that question to several 1985 Gold 
Glove winners. 


Ozzie Smith 
Shortstop, Cardinals 
The biggest thing with not only shortstops 
but all defensive positions is quickness— 
quick feet, quick hands. People say I’ve been 
blessed with those, but I still have to work 
hard to maintain quickness by doing certain 
drills. To quicken my hands, I take a lot of 
ground balls hit hard right at me from a short 
distance. I do that throughout the season. 
During a game, I’m paying attention to 


everything—the whole scheme of the game. 
That's what's called “being in the flow of the 
game”: knowing the hitter and his capabili- 
ties, knowing whether the pitcher can get 
the ball where it’s being called for. I can 
usually read the catcher’s signs, and that 
helps in positioning myself. But sometimes 
at night it’s touch and go, so in many cases 
I'm going on instinct and the scouting re- 
ports, which tell me where a guy hits the 
majority of balls. 

As far as positioning goes, when you move 
you should move as a team. There's a lot of 
communication going on out on the field. If I 
move, I’m going to tell my third baseman, 
and in turn he tells me. You don’t want to give 
away what pitch is coming by the way you 
position yourself. You want to disguise that 
as much as possible, so if you’re going to 


move you wait until the last moment. Some- 
times you can actually intimidate the hitter 
into doing certain things. For instance, if you 
go over into the hole, he might thmk a 
curveball is coming, when really a fastball is 
coming. 

Positioning helps a lot when you're playing 
on Astroturf. When I came to St. Louis from 
san Diego, a lot of people thought I wouldn't 
get to a lot of balls that | would have been 
able to get on grass. But that is a myth. I’ve 
been able to cover as much ground, if not 
more, by learning the positioning of hitters. 
As you get older, the more you play the 
game, the more you learn about hitters. 


Dwight Evans 
Right Fielder, Red Sox 
There are so many things going on in the 
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DO YOU HAVE KNEE PAIN? 


e Stiffness after prolonged sitting. 

e Aching around the knee cap. 

® Soreness after activity (golf, tennis, skiing, 
running, racquetball, etc.). 

® Aggravated by stair climbing, long periods 
of standing/walking. 

These symptoms indicate you may have knee cap 

degeneration. A common problem, regardless of 

age, occupation, athletic or le/sure activily, 75% 

of knee problems in runners is due to Aunners 

Knee (chondromalacia patella). 


TRY THE ORIGINAL CHO-PAT® KNEE STRAP 


The CHO-PAT* Knee Strap was designed 
by medical professionals to help 
alleviate these symptoms. 
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field—catching the ball, and fundamentals 
like the way you charge the ball, your foot- 
work after you catch the ball so you can 
throw it well. Situations—keeping the ball 
out of the sun, keeping the ball in front of 
you, getting the jump, playing off the 


catcher. 


I can't read the catcher’s signs to tell what 
pitch is coming, but [ can tell where it's going 
to be thrown. With a Luis Tiant or Bill Lee on 
the mound, someone with good control, | 
knew what they were trying to do, knew 
exactly where they were throwing the ball, 
and | could get a one- or two-step jump and 
make a play look easy. Of course, | have to 
know my pitchers. You can’t do that if a 
pitcher doesn’t have control, Could a hitter 
see me jump and then guess where a pitch is 
coming? I’ve heard some say they can, but to 
be watching me and watching the ball at the 
same time, it would take three eyes. 

I generally play off the center fielder. If he 
calls a play at any time, I just bow out. If you 
ever see two fielders come together and 
both of them stop, that’s lack of communica- 
tion. We're communicating in the outfield all 
the time. We have hand signs. We've been 
together in the outfield for so long that I can 
make a sign with my glove to Tony [center 
fielder Tony Armas], and he knows exactly 
what I mean, or I can say something to Jim 
[left fielder Jim Rice] and he understands. 
We don’t actually talk, we get each other's 
attention by whistling. 

As far as my throwing, I never knew I 
could throw the ball until people started 
coming up to me and talking about my arm. I 
think that’s a God-given talent. Look at Don 
Baylor. There's a man who's cut as good as 
anybody could be cut. He’s twice as strong as 
lam, yet he can't throw the ball to second 
base. Why | can throw farther and harder, | 
don’t know. It’s just a God-given talent. 

A lot of fans think a line drive hit to nght 
field comes right at you, but it doesn't. Ifa 
lefthander is hitting, the ball usually hooks 
toward the line. But then you'll get a few 
lefties who put a weird swing on the ball and 
it breaks toward center field. Our Rich 
Gedman is like that. I’ve only seen a few 
others—Tony Oliva and Cecil Cooper. Then 
you get someone like Graig Nettles, who's 
got that upswing on the ball, and just as it 
looks like you've got it, all ofa suddenit bites 
right down and is in front of you. That can 
make you look foolish out there. 

It’s experience, knowing how the ball 
comes off the bat of different players. 
There's a lot of homework involved. You 


| don't just go out there and play. 


Willie McGee 
Center Fielder, Cardinals 

I work on my defense just as hard as | 
work on my hitting, just as hard as a pitcher 


works on his pitching. That means going out 
every day and taking line drives, fly balls, 
ground balls until it becomes second nature 
to you and it’s built into you so you just react 
to a ball. The key to playing center field is 
speed. But a guy can have a lot of speed and 
run by balls, so you have to put in hard work 
to know which balls you can get to, to know 
how to come in on line drives, how to react 
on balls hit over your head. 

Right now it’s not too hard for me to judge 
a ball when it comes off the bat. But my first 
year in the big leagues, I was kind of scared 
to make a mistake, so I was a little nervous. 
It's just a matter of being relaxed and getting 
a good jump on the ball. You're taught to 
freeze ona ball when it's hit so you can make 
your judgment. But if the batter is someone 
like Pedro Guerrero, you're looking to go 
back, and if it's a guy you know is a line drive 
hitter, then you know that 80% of the time 
he’s not going to hit it over your head, so 
you're prepared to go in. A line drive hit 
straight at you at eye level is the hardest ball 
to judge because it has a tendency to take off 
on you. And sometimes the big, strong guys 
hit the ball so hard it comes out there like a 
knuckleball, which is really tough. 

You always have to be in the game, watch- 
ing the scoreboard to know how many outs 
there are, thinking what you're going to do 
with the ball in a certain situation. We com- 
municate in the outfield. | might tell a 
younger outfielder, like Vince Coleman, 
something, even though he might know it, 
For example, | might remind him to throw 
the ball to second base to keep the double 
play in order or hit the cutoff man. You want 
him thinking about what he’s domg. Then 
after about a year you don't have to do that 
anymore. 

If you can come up with a ball and hit the 
cutoff man, you'll never have any problems in 
the outfield, because it’s his judgment to cut 
the ball off or let it go. Our job is just get to 
the ball and get it in as quickly as possible. 


Lou Whitaker 
Second Baseman, Tigers 

I started out as a third baseman. To play 
that position you have to be quick, you have 
to have some good hands. You need to be 
able to react, but it’s only a split-second 
reaction. At second base you have to cover 
far more ground. | always had great range to 
my right, and at third base you're only two 
steps from the bag. But I had to work at 
going to my left at second base. Over the 
years I became better, more confident. ‘To be 
a second baseman, confidence is a key, and 
to be a winning team you need a goad second 
baseman who's consistently going to make 
the routine plays, turn a big double play when 
you need one. Someone like myself or Frank 
White, who can really go into the hole to his 
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left and come up with the big base hit, then 
make that turn and go to first base. These 
are unbelievable plays really. They're not 
easy, but we make them look so easy. 

In the infield we adjust to every pitch, 
move around according to the pitch. We may 
move a step to the right ora step to the left. I 
wait until our pitcher goes into his delivery, 
because it’s hard for the hitter to be watching 
me and trying to pick up the ball. I also wait 
because you've got coaches watching every 
play, every move, watching the infielders, 
trying to pick up key points to take away 
whatever you've got going, to try to steal 
those signs. I know, because we do it all the 
time ourselves. 

In terms of communicating with our short- 
stop, Alan Trammell, if it's a situation where 
we really need to know what each of us is 
going to do, we may talk to each other, but if 
it's something routine, we both know what 
we're gonna do. Still, in certain situations we 
will talk because we don’t want to play the 
Same game every time. 

Who covers second base? Who the hitter 
is determines that. The shortstop and I need 
to know if the man at the plate is a dead pull 
hitter, or can he go the other way? In some 
situations we may change to try to play a 
guessing game with the other team, try to do 
something different in different games, but 
you stick to the way baseball has been 
played; we're not trying to change it. 

I try to make everything come naturally, 
but there really isn’t anything in this game 
that comes naturally. You have to work at it, 
and that’s something I do not take lightly. 
Backhands aren't easy, so in practice I take a 
lot of ground balls hit to my backhand. I just 
try to make plays. I don’t try to be fancy, but 
you need a little style in the game. I've 
learned from other guys. I always watched 
Frank White when I hada chance, so I could 


see how he goes to his left as well as he does. _ 


I watched and watched and asked a lot of 
questions. [t took me some time, but I finally 
got it, 


Lance Parrish 
Catcher, Tigers 

Just about anybody you talk to in baseball 
will say the number one preference is that a 
catcher be good defensively and be a good 
handler of pitchers. | don’t think defense 
comes easily to anybody. It takes time to 
learn the position. It’s difficult because 
you're working out of a squat position most 
of the time. You have to learn how to receive 
pitches properly, how to turn the ball into the 
strike zone, how to block pitches in the dirt. 
There are so many things involved; it takes 
time. The crucial thing is weight distribution. 
You always have to be on the balls of your 
feet. You can’t catch on your heels, because 
you just can't move. You have to be able to 


move left and right, but you can’t do that 
unless you're evenly balanced and comfort- 
able. 

The main thing you're doing when you're 
receiving the ball is (1) giving the umpire a 
good look at it, and (2) catching it so that it’s 
comfortable for you. You hope you can 
maneuver it in such a way that you might 
even give your pitcher an edge by pulling it 
into the strike zone, make it look like a good 
pitch. 

Catchers have to be the type of people 
who want to be in control of situations, and 
enjoy pain! I can honestly say catchers are 
expected to play with pain. It’s almost a 
miracle if you can go for any length of time 
without having something wrong with you. 


You just have to learn to play with it. 
Whether it’s your hands, your knees, or your 
arms—it’s always something. Squatting 
takes its toll on you, too. I have a problem 
with my knee sometimes, with my lower 
back, You just have to do the necessary 
things to take care of those problems. Condi- 
tioning is a must. You have to take care of 
your body, have to do a lot of stretching, 
have to do exercises to try to strengthen 
certain areas. That's just part of the rit- 
ual. @ 


Contnbuting writer STEVE FIFFER is a 
glove man. He wears two pair during Chi- 
cagos winters. Hts last piece for 1.S. was an 
interview with John Tudor. 
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Can Male Pattern Baldness 
Be Effectively Treated? 


In the United States the U.S. Governmental regulatory agencies believe 
that in the greater majority of cases, hair loss is the beginning or ad- 
vanced stages of male pattern baldness, and there are no known 
treatmenis or cures for male pattern baldness. 

The notion that nothing can be done about male pattern baldness 
is not universally held, Recently, the Canadian equivalent of the United 
States Food and Drug Administration recognized a hair restorer, con- 
taining a precise blend of amino acids, as both safe and effective. In 
Europe, a hair preparation developed at a major university, containing 
an embryonic tissue complex, has been used by over three million 
people and is reported to cause a regrowth of hair. 

We are currently marketing a hair preparation containing the amino 
acid complex used in the Canadian product, and the embryonic tissue 
complex used in the European hair preparation. If you are presently ex- 
periencing excessive hair loss, have thinning areas or short Weak hairs 
which fail to grow, we invite you to try this hair preparation which comes 
with a money back guarantee. Use our hair preparation in the privacy 
of your own home for eight weeks, and if you are not satisfied with the 
results return the empty bottles for a full and prompt refund. 

The application involves applying the hair preparation to the scalp 
with the enclosed eye dropper, and washing the hair with a specially 
developed shampoo two hours later. 

Do not be fooled by similar looking advertisements, claiming to offer 
a hair product which removes dihydrotestosterone (DHT) from the scalp. 
The most recent scientific studies have found that dihydrotestosterone 
is necessary for proper hair growth and does not cause male pattern 
baldness. This explains the poor results obtained with topically applied 
progesterone treatments, which block the formation of 
dihydrotestosterone in the scalp. 

Remember, we guarantee your satisfaction in 60 days or your money 
back. However, we are sure you are going to be satisfied with the hair 
preparation, Actually, we think you are going to be amazed at the results. 
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CLUTCH PITCHING 


Of the 256 batters who reached base (via a single, double, triple, walk, or hit-by-pitch) against Dwight Gooden in 1985, 
only 34 scored, a percentage of just 13.3. Here are the pitchers last year who allowed the fewest and most earned runs 
(excluding home runs because the batter was never on base) as a percentage of the base-runners they permitted 
(minimum 162 innings pitched). 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
The Best 
H+BB+ 
Rank Player, Team ER HR H BB HP ER-HR HP-HR Pet 
1. Dwight Gooden, Mets ...:........ 47 13 198 69 Z a4 256 13.3 
2, Bob Welch, Dodgers ..........0005 43 16 141 35 6 27 166 16.3 
3. John Tudor, Cardinals ...........+ 59 14 209 44 5 45 249 18.1 
4, Orel Hershiser, Dodgers ...,.....+. 54 8 179 68 6 46 245 18.8 
5. Ron Darling, Mets ..........0+5. . 80 21 214 114 3 59 310 19.0 
6. Enc Show, Padres .......4-.0+%05 . BD) 27 212 B7 5 53 277 19.1 
7, Fernando Valenzuela, Dodgers .....74 14 211 101 1 60 299 20.1 
8. Rick Reuschel, Pirates ............ 49 7 153 52 3 42 201 20.9 
9. Danny Cox, Cardinals ............. 77 19 226 64 3 58 274 21.2 
10. Dave Dravecky, Padres ........... 70 18 200 57 1 52 240 21.7 
Jerry Reuss, Dodgers ..........:. 69 13 210 58 3 56 258 21.7 
The Worst 
H+BB+ 
Rank Player, Team ER HR H BB HP ER-HR HP-HR ~~ Pet 
1. Jose DeLeon, Pirates ............ . 85 15 138 89 3 70 215 32.6 
2. Nolan Ryan, Astros.............. . 98 12 205 05 g 86 297 29.0) 
3. LaMarr Hoyt, Padres ............. Bl 20 210 20 2 61 212 28.8 
4. Jay Tibbs, Reds ..........-.2.4-+, 95 14 216 83 0 #1 285 28.4 
5. Rick Rhoden, Pirates ..........-. 106 18 254 69 6 BS 311 28.3 
Dennis Eckersley, Cubs .......,... 58 15 145 19 Fs 43 152 20.2 
Atlee Hammaker, GiantS .......... 71 17 161 AT 0) 54 191 28.3 
§. Bill Gullickson, Expos .......... > ah 8 187 47 - 63 227 27.8 
9. Ed Lynch, Mets .......0ccenn ees ie 19 188 27 l are 197 27.4 
1). Bryn Smith, Expos .........4..... V2 12 193 4] 1 bu 225 26.9 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
The Best 
H+BB+ 
Rank Player, Team ER HR H BE HP ER-HR HP-HR Pet 
lL. Dave Stieb, Blue Jays ............ is 22 206 96 g 51 289 17.6 
2, Charlie Letbrandt, Royals .......... 71 17 223 68 2 54 276 19.6 
3. Tom Seaver, White Sox ......46-4. Bd 22 22d 69 8 62 278 22.3 
4. Jimmy Key, Blue Jays ..........04. ral 22 188 50) 2 49 218 oe) 
5. Doyle Alexander, Blue Jays ....... 100 28 268 67 6 72 313 23.0 
6. Danny Darwin, Brewers .........+5 92 34 212 65 4 5B 247 23.5 
7. Phil Niekro, Yankees ............ 10) 29 203 120 2 71 296 24.0) 
#8. Jack Morris, Tigers ....0......00005 95 21 212 110 5 74 306 24.2 
Ken Dixon, Orioles .. 0.2 cee ees 66 20) 144 64 2 46 190 24.2 
Bret Saberhagen, Royals ........-. 75 19 211 38 ] 56 231 24,2 
The Worst 
H+BB+ 
Rank Player, Team ER HR H BB HP ER-HR HP-HR Pct. 
1. John Butcher, Twins ............. 115 24 239 43 6 9] 264 34.5 
2. Storm Davis, Orioles ..... suds’. BS 1] 172 70 l 77 242 33,2 
3. Kirk McCaskill, Angels ...,....... 99 23 189 64 4 76 2a4 32.5 
4. Matt Young, Mariners ...........119 23 242 76 7 96 302 318 
5. Chris Codiroli, A's .... . fa apatsak 112 23 228 78 3 tabs) 286 31.1 
6. Ray Burris, Brewers .......2)..0: Q1 20 182 53 5 66 213 31.0 
7. Bud Black, Royals ............005: 99 17 216 59 8 B2 266 30.8 
8. ‘Ted Higuera, Brewers ..........+. q2 22 186 63 J 70 230) 30.4 
9. Neal Heaton, Indians ..........-. 113 19 244 80 7 94 312 30.1 
Dennis Martinez, Orioles ......... 103 29 203 63 9 74 246 30.1 


By Dave Brown 


MOST GAMES WITH THREE OR MORE HITS 


Willie McGee had three or more hits in 28 games to lead the majors in that category last season. He also led the National 
League with a .353 average. Wade Boggs led the majors with a .368 batting average, but he was two behind McGee in 
games with three or more hits, Listed below are the players in each league who had the most games in which they got 
three hits or more. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Most games with 3 or more hits Most games with 3 or more hits 
Willie McGee, Cardinals .......4..452sc0sc0a05 28 Wade Boggs, RedSox ...:40ss ccs ees ete erectes 26 
Tony Gwynn, Padres 2.4 .<3 605 s4acss ca cecviass 17 Kirby Puckett Tings. pisuss fants rseverwranate 23 
Dale Murphy, Braves . 0.02.00. 0s0e0aceeer neues 17 George Brett, Royals ...... e aye chteheaalen pace ee 21 
Keith Moreland, Cubs ........ Ee ee ee 17 Harold Baines, White Sox ..... pee re. chs eae 19 
Keith Hernandez, Mets ...,..........+ ei gal -16 Rickey Henderson, Yankees ............-...... 18 
Ryne Sandberg, Cubs ....4-.4.c¢-0eegeets ets 16 Bill Buckner, Red Sox ...........4.. eceaentiode 18 
Steve Garvey, Padres ...........-..055: eet 4 16 Kent Hrbek, Twins is i. cccaacce daccascaecaccs .18 


By Jerry Tapp 


ONE-RUN GAME ACES 


American League Rookie Pitcher of the Year Teddy 
Higuera of the Milwaukee Brewers and Dennis Lamp of 
the Toronto Blue Jays led the majors with perfect 6-0) 
records in one-run games. John Franco of the Reds had a 
10-1 record in one-run games to top National League 
pitchers. Listed below are those pitchers who compiled 
the best records in one-run games in 1985 (minimum of 
six decisions in one-run games to qualify). 


One-run Season 


American League games record 
Teddy Higuera, Brewers ..... 6-0 1.000 15-8 
Dennis Lamp, Blue Jays* ..... 6-0 1.000) 11-0) 
Stu Cliburn, Angels*.,....... 5-1 833 9-3 
Ron Romanick, Angels ...... 5-1 833 14-9 
Dan Petry, Tigers .......... -o-1 .833 15-13 
Don Aase, Orioles*......... Bed .667 10-6 
Jay Howell, Wee Se. Ok ht 8-4 =. 667 9-8 
Mike Witt, Angels ........... 4-2 .667 15-9 
Jack Morris, Tigers.......... 4-2 .667 16-11 
Edwin Nunez, Mariners* .....4-2 .667 7-3 

One-run Season 
National League games record 
John Franco, Reds* .....4... 10-1 .909 12-3 
Tim Burke, Expos* ..-...... 7-1 = .875 9-4 
Ron Darling, Mets....... ivact-t 87S 16-6 
Dwight Gooden, Mets ....... 6-1 .857 24.4 
Dennis Eckersley, Cubs ......5-1 .833 11-7 
Lee Smith, Cubs* ..........- 5-1 .833 7-4 
Joaquin Andujar, Cardinals ....7-2  .778 21-12 
Dave Smith, Astros* ......... 2 .714 9-5 
Mike Scott, Astros .......... 52 714 18-8 
Don Carmen, Phillies*® ....... 5-2 .714 9-4 
John Tudor, Cardinals ........ 5-2 86 714 21-8 
*Relief pitcher 


By Jerry Tapp 


WINS WITH 10 OR MORE 
HITS PER GAME 


During the 1985 baseball season, the Boston Red Sox 
won 58 games in which they collected 10 or more hits. 
The Red Sox won 23 games in which they had fewer than 
10 hits ina game. The differential of 35 wins topped the ma- 
jors last season. Listed below are the number of wins for 
each team when it had 10 or more hits ina game, and wins 
in games in which the team collected fewer than 10 hits. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Wins Wins Win 
Team 10+ hits 10-— hits Diff. 
Boston) si csceeneenes 58 23 +35 
Milwaukee ........-+ 50 2] +29 
Cleveland .........-+ 41 19 +22 
Minnesota ........... As 24 +19 
Toronto ecee eric ene 57 42 +15 
Oakland 00.000 eacele' 43 34 + 9 
Baltimore ........5.- 45 38 + 7 
CHICABO wee ees - 46 39 + 7 
New York ....se0409% 5] 46 + 45 
Detroit ...cceene ees 44 40) + 4 
TRRAS chee htealend ed 3a 24 + 4 
Seattle <.o4a0 ca esac ea 37 37 0 
California ...c0ecee es 43 47 — 4 
Kansas City ......-65 42 49 7 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Wins Wins Win 
Team 10+ hits 10— hits Diff. 
St. LOWS 2.2e: cee esas 58 43 +15 
Houston) ...60es¢48 6 48 35 +13 
Pittsburgh .....aceee: 31 26 +5 
Atlanta waccaeereeaes 34 a2 + 2 
New York .........- 47 51 -A4 
RUCHED fi jcese's Soa 6 me 36 4] = 45 
San Diego .......00005 39 Ad - 5 
Montreal ..........-- 39 45 — 6 
Cincmmati ...:..ccees 41 48 — 7 
San Francisco ........ 26 36 —10 
Los Angeles ......... 42 53 —l1 
Philadelphia .......0..31 da —13 


By Jerry Tapp 
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Big 2'X 3' full-color 
action posters. 


Save when you order 3 or more. 


Clip out coupon, mark choices and mail today to: 


INSIDE SPORTS 


c/o Marketcom, Inc., P.O. Box AJ 
Fenton, Missouri 63026 
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ORDER NOW BY PHONE! 


MasterCard or VISA accepted. 
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Ski Touring Powder Skiing 


SIGNATURE 


Choose the Super-Star poster(s) you want by placing an 
(x) in the desired box(es). 


FOOTBALL ( 4531 Jack Clark 

© 4202 NFL Superstars C) 4574 Ryne Sandberg 
[ 9998 William Perry C) 4556 Steve Sax 

C) 4287 Mike Singletary C) 4559 Mike Marshall 

C) 4220 Jim McMahon C) 4537 Keith Hernandez 
C) 4285 Walter Payton (1 4575 Dwight Gooden 
C) 4291 Ken Anderson C) 4564 Darryl Strawberry 
(©) 4235 Cris Collinsworth C) 4553 Gary Carter 

C) 4205 Steve Watson C) 4561 Mookie Wilson 
O) 4219 John Elway () 4518 Eddie Murra 

C) 4212 Bernie Kosar ©) 4567 Cal Ripkin, Jr. 

© 4265 Lee Roy Selmon 1) 4505 Jim Palmer 

C) 4245 0.J. Anderson C) 4509 Steve Garvey 

C) 4211 Neil Lomax 1) 4576 Tony Gwynn 

OC) 4269 Dan Fouts C) 4506 Steve Cariton 

C) 4241 Wes Chandler 
C) 4233 Kellen Winslow 
C) 4281 Tony Dorsett 
© 4200 Danny White 

C) 4284 Gary Hogeboom 
C) 4218 Bob Breunig 

OC) 4216 Michael Downs 
C) 4215 Drew Pearson 
[ 4283 Roger Staubach 


TENNIS 

CJ 4114 John McEnroe 

C) 4101 Bjorn Borg 

(1) 4100 Jimmy Connors 

() 4115 Martina Navratilova 


SNOW SKIING & 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 

CO) 4301 Ski Touring 

C) 4302 Powder Skiing 

C) 4303 Free Style Skiing 

C) 4304 Sunset Skiing 

C) 4907 Americans Climb ‘*K-2"' 


ICE SKATING & RUNNING 

C) 9908 Peggy Fleming 

[) 9909 Tai & Randy 

C 9910 Scott Hamilton 

C) 9911 Elaine Zayak 

C) 9912 Kitty & Peter Carruthers 
(1 4904 On the Avenue 


SURFING & HANG GLIDING 
C) 4901 In the Tube 
C) 4902 California Dreaming 


(1) 4524 Garry Maddox 
CJ) 4510 Mike Schmidt 
C) 4523 Johnny Bench 
() 4522 Pete Rose 

C) 4526 Jim Rice 

C) 4528 Wade Boggs 
C) 4521 George Brett 
() 4557 Willie Wilson 
C) 4577 Jack Morris 


CO) 4263 Randy White © 4578 Alan Trammell 

© 4209 A.J. Duhe ©) 4552 Kirk Gibson WATER SKIING & SAILING 

©) 4239 Mark Duper C) 4563 Ron Kittle ©) 4903 Wayne Grimditch 

C) 4226 Dan Marino C) 4538 Ron Guid C) 4801 Blue Water 


ry 
© 4502 Willie Randolph 
C) 4568 Dave Winfield 
(} 4569 Dave Righetti 
C) 4579 Don Mattingly 
C) 4558 Rickey Henderson 


BASKETBALL 

C) 4422 Superstar Montage 
C) 4451 Sidney Moncrief 
C) 4453 Michael Jordan 

C) 4455 Orlando Woolridge 
C) 4444 Frank Johnson 

[) 4402 Bill Walton 

C) 4433 Larry Bird 

C) 4449 Danny Ainge 


C) 4270 Ron Jaworski 
() 4234 Joe Montana 

C) 4225 Dwight Clark 

(J 4203 49er Air Patrol 
C) 4244 Phil Simms 

C) 4230 Rob Carpenter 
© 4224 Lawrence Taylor 
1 4206 Freeman McNeil 
C) 4229 Mark Gastineau 
( 4292 Ken O'Brian 

C) 4289 Billy Sims 

C) 4223 Eric Hipple 

C) 4290 James Lofton 
C) 4296 Steve Grogan 


SNOWMOBILE & MOTORCYCLE 
() 4906 Snow Going 
C 6100 Jay Springsteen 


GOLF 

©) 4601 Hale Irwin 

C) 4602 Laura Baugh 

C) 4603 Jan Stephenson 
C) 4604 Nancy Lopez 


RACQUETBALL 
C) 4701 Charlie Brumfield 
(©) 4702 Marty Hogan 


a 


54979 Ray Guy” «4447 Dominique Wikins 77299 rit Esposit 
Cj pu e 
Saale tee Cl 4437 Darrell Griffith 7 7204 Dave Maloney 
9 4258 Joe Theismann C) 4403 Patrick Ewing BOXING 
C) 4272 Curt Warner CL) 4434 Magic Johnson 1) 6601 Sugar Ray Leonard 


() 4445 Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
C) 4446 James Worthy 
[) 4440 Mark Aguirre 

© 4442 Buck Williams 
C) 4450 Otis Birdsong 

C) 4436 Darryl Dawkins 
( 4404 Wayman Tisdale 
C) 4439 Isiah Thomas 

€ 4454 Kelly Tripucka 

[1 4452 Akeem Olajuwon 
() 4448 Ralph Sampson 
() 4401 Julius Erving 

() 4409 Moses Malone 
C) 4431 Jack Sikma 

C) 4408 Artis Gilmore 

C) 4410 Alvin Adams 

() 4427 Mychal Thomson 
© 4405 Chris Mullinx 


( 4294 Steve Largent 

C) 4242 David Krieg 

© 4210 Waiter Abercrombie 
C) 4298 Louis Lipps* 

C 4299 Terry Bradshaw 

C) 4264 Jack Lambert 

() 4243 Mark Malone 

© 4231 Tommy Kramer 


BASEBALL 

OC 4501 Rod Carew 

C) 4507 Reggie Jackson 
1) 4543 Bob Horner 

() 4517 Bruce Sutter 
(© 4544 Dale Murphy 
© 4546 Paul Molitor 
(4554 Robin Yount 

© 4581 Cecil Cooper 


RODEO 

©) 6201 Don Gay 

C) 6203 Paul Tierney 
(€ 6204 Monty Henson 


U.S. SKI TEAM 

[) 5201 Cindy Nelson 

[) 5204 Christin Cooper 
5205 Bill Koch 

€ 5208 Phil Mahre 

() 5209 Steve Mahre 
SOCCER 

C) 5100 Giorgio Chinaglia 
CO 5102 Kyle Rote, Jr. 
© 5103 Rick Davis 


*x Available 1986 ¢ 


Please send me the posters indicated @ $4 each, or money-saving 3 for 
$10 (and only $3 for each additional poster thereafter)—plus $1.50 per 
order for postage and handling. 


— la 
c/o Marketcom, Inc. 
lenclose $______ for 7 posters. PO. Box Al. 
Plus $1.50 for postage and handling. Fenton, MO 63026 
Total $_______. (Missouri residents add 5.725% sales tax.) 


C) Check or () Money order 1) Charge my © Visa © MasterCard 


Account # Exp. date 


Name eee 
Address City State 


Allow 4-6 weeks delivery Zip 
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THE 600 


id the Chicago White Sox finally get sick 

and tired of Tom Seaver whining about 
wanting to be traded closer to his home in 
Connecticut? 

N.S., DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Yes. At one point, Ken Harrelson seriously _ 


considered sending Seaver to the Hartford 
Whalers. 


Ws you and basketball lovers as tired as I 
i \ am of the way Marv Albert describes a 
basket on TV? 

S.A., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Yesssss! 


ou make the call: Jim Rice ts batting with 

the bases empty. It is the 9ih inning. The 
Red Sox are behind by a run. There is nobody 
out. What does Rice do? 

WB., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
He hits into a double play. 


uestion: What do you call a homosexual 
player for the Milwaukee baseball team? 
B.U., BARABOO, WISCONSIN 

Gay Brewer? 


an you tell me who played for the Atlanta’ 


Hawks last season besides Dominique, 
Tree, Spud, and Dac? 
TT, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Certainly. Bashful, Grumpy, and Dopey. 


or winning the Masters golf tournament 
in 1980 and again in 1983, did they give 
Seve Ballesteros a new car? 
N.P, RANDBURG, S. AFRICA 
Yes. They gave him a brand new Seve 
Impala. 


NT artina Navratilova received permission 
to play tennis in Czechoslovakia even 
after her sister defected. Is her sister anything 
like Martina? 
WC.T, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Not at all. Betty Lou Navratilova likes coun- 
try & western music, Gene Autry, cowboy 
boots, Billy Bob’s, Lone Star beer, and 
Czech-fried steaks. She loves Western cul- 
ture. Since leaving her homeland, though, 
Betty Lou has been nothing at all like sis, los- 
ing tennis matches all the time and dating 
Buys. 


omebody told me that the catchers mitt 
Mike Heath has been using for the St. 
Louis Cardinals is a fancy orange model, 
because he hates the red one that other Car- 

dinals catchers have worn. Is this true? 
TK., SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


| Well, it’s like Bobby Darin once told me: 


“Fancy gloves wears old Mike Heath, babe, 
so there's never, never a trace of red.” 


Thy have the Los Angeles Rams signed 
! ¥ quarterbacks such as Joe Namath, Bert 


Jones, Dieter Brock, and Steve Bartkowski? 


YA., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Because Bobby Layne keeps saying no. 


ill Bradley for president of the Uniied 

States? Is that possible? First an actor, 
then an athlete? 

C.E,, CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

Hold on there, hog breath. What's wrong 

with an athlete for president? I believe Mr. 

Bradley will make a fine commander-in- 


| chief. Kennedy played touch football. 


Eisenhower played golf. Nixon played 
checkers. I see no reason not to support 
Bradley, or his probable running mate, Chief 
Justice Earl Monroe. 


hat does the New York Mets ptiching 
staff need most if the team is going to 
take the World Series? 
FY.,, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Another Dwight-hander. 


‘ave you ever seen anything in the NBA 
longer than Manute Bol? 
K.L., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Yes. The stretcher in Boston that carned 
away Ralph Sampson. 


ell me something about that investment 
firm in California that squandered the 
assets of about half the athletes in America. 
K.W, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Frankly, I'm surprised at all those smart 
people for sinking their money into that 
company. If they had checked into it at all, 
they would have discovered that Ken U. 
Cheatam, the president of the firm ol 
Dewey, Cheatam & Howe, wanted by fed- 
eral authorities for years, specialized in rip- 
ping off professional athletes. You'd think 


D DOCTOR 


they would have caught on when Cheatam 
asked them for $100,000 apiece to invest in 
USFL Today magazine. 


xactly how long has the Professional 
Bowlers Association tour been featured 
by ABC-TV on Saturday afternoons? 
D.W., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
A long, long time. I just heard that ABC-TV 
has hired a new announcer to handle next 
season's tournaments. Nelson Burton Ll. 


1D” Thomas and Tiffany Chin are the 
new darlings of figure skating, and our 
best hopes for medals in the 1988 Winter 
Olympics. Tell me a little about them. 

K.W, BERLIN, EAST GERMANY 
Debi grew up determined. She used to see 
Dorothy Hamill do figure 8's, so she did 
figure 9's. Debi also is America’s greatest 
black skater ever, with the possible excep- 
tion of the former Louisville star, Skater 
McCray. As for Tiffany, she gets easily 
discouraged, so friends sometimes say to 
her: “Keep your name up.” 


ow could David Letterman call Terry 
I Forster a “big tub of goo” on national 
television? 

WP, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Ever since Letterman said that, Forster has 

been losing weight while Letterman has 

been gaining. I think there might be some 
sort of curse at work. 


hat happened to UCLA’ basketball pro- 
pram? They used to be good. 
PW, SYRACUSE, NEW YORE 
True. Now I hear there’s a movement afoot 
to bring back John Wooden. As a player. 


uring the offseason, what does Xavier 
McDaniel of the Seattle SuperSonics like 
to do for relaxation? 
Z.Z.T., LAGRANGE, TEXAS 
Sometimes he likes to go to the xoo and see 
the xebras. 


Have you struck out, missed the sign, dropped 
the ball, made an unforced error, ended up in 
the rough, or been sacked for a loss? Tell The 
Good Dector all about tt at Inside Sports, 1020 
Church Street, Evanston, Illinois 60201. 
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_ MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 


The Official 1986 
All-Star Game Program 


WITH ALL THE STARS THAT WILL LIGHT UP THE ASTRODOME 


| ROSTERS OF BOTH SQUADS 
HIGHLIGHTS OF ALL GAMES 
FROM 1933-1985. 
BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER! 
MORE THAN 100 ACTION-PACKED PAGES 
PICTURES OF YOUR FAVORITE PLAYERS 


IF YOU LOVE BASEBALL, YOU’LL LOVE 


(COLLECTOR’S EDITION) 
f=] = i ne 
i 
Se ae el . MAIL TO: ALL- STAR GAME PROGRAM 
MB Se00)” an an ING - met wi Jersey 08650 MAJOR LEAGUE msn 
: ia | want to enjoy every thrilling page of the Official 
Published by Major League Baseball ; 1986 All-Star Game Program. Please send me 
? copies at $5.00 each (plus $1.00 
d postage and handling). My check/money order 
j] (payable to All-Star Program) is enclosed (total 
il $6.00). Do not send cash. 
g 
| NAME 
a 
ADDRESS APT # 
CITY STATE ZIP 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. ISM 


(U.S. FUNDS ONLY) 


Sports 
Build 
Character 


’‘M AN AVID SPORTS- 

man, and I follow several 
sports. I like to ski, especially 
with my family and friends in 
Colorado. But my personal fit- 
ness favorite is jogging. I try to 
do that every day. Wherever | 
go I take my running shoes 
along. I don’t break any re- 
cords, but Ido get a good sweat 
up. I try to jog two miles a day. 
Two miles out, and a fast walk 
back. 

Jogging is so relaxing, sucha 
release from the pressures of 
Washington and the Senate. 
Don’t get me wrong, I do get 
tired; I'm not one of those guys 
who's out there to go up against 
“The Wall.” But I do feel, work, and think 
better under this regimen. I miss it terribly if 
my work schedule doesn’t give me a chance 
to run. I just like to get out there and go at my 
own pace. Some days I’m faster and some 
slower. But it’s consistently enjoyable be- 
cause it’s always a test of one's self. 

I started jogging regularly when we 
started our traiming for the space program. 
That was in the late 1950s. No one told us we 
had to run; all the guys were left to their own 
devices as to how they wanted to get into 
shape. Some of the fellows preferred playing 

handball every day; others liked to swim. We 
were going through tests all the time, so it 
was clear that we had to stay in good shape. I 
remember Scott Carpenter on the tram- 
poline all the time. That wasn’t for me. I was 
too afraid I'd break my neck. And let me tell 
you, | was in good shape in those days. 
Before my space flight, I got my running up 
to five miles a day, every day. They were a 
fast five miles, too. 

As for spectator sports, in the fall I'm 
always trying to get to Ohio State football 


games and keeping an eye on Ohio’ pro | 


teams, the Bengals and Browns. I’ve had 


“THE FAN 


By JOHN GLENN 


‘I don’t think there’ a better football 


program in the country than Ohio States. I just 
wish they'd start to do better in the Rose Bowl.’ 


season tickets for Ohio State games for 
years. Woody Hayes is a close friend of my 
family’s, and I don’t think there’s a better 
football program in the country. I just wish 
they’d start to do better in the Rose Bowl. 
Every time the Big 10 goes out there some- 
thing seems to happen. It’s very aggravat- 
ing. 

But even if the Bengals and Browns aren't 
burning up their league either, no sport 
equals the competitive values of football. It’s 
a contact sport and I enjoyed that when I 
played high school ball in Ohio. And in my 
day, the late 1930s, when teams used single- 
wing and double-wing formations, there was 
contact. I was a center and you got hit in the 
back of the neck every play. | wasn’t afraid 
and | didn’t get hurt. But you really felt your 
opponents coming into you. Yet, I got a few 
good hits in of my own. 

My high school team was known as the 
“Little Muskies,” since my hometown, New 
Concord, is the home of Muskingum Col- 
lege. After my space flight the high school 
was renamed John Glenn High School. I’m 
very proud of that. 

Achievement, excellence, these are the 


values that are important to my 
good friend Woody Hayes. I’ve 
always told him that he’s the 
nicest guy you could meet in 
life. He really is. He’s always 
helping some old, broken-down 
Ohio State player. He’ll send 
him a hundred bucks or so, and 
Woody’s not wealthy. He's just 
an affable, generous guy, and 
he’ll give the best after-dinner 
speech at a high school ban- 
quet. He's truly inspirational. 
But when he came out of that 
tunnel for a football game and 
hit the sidelines, he was like 
Dracula. I’ve kidded him about 
it. But when it comes to sports 
Woody’s schizophrenic. He's 
got to be a winner. 

I don’t think l’ve gone 
through those types of charac- 
ter changes. But in any area of 
life where you accomplish 
something—football, space 
flights, academics, beinga U.S. 
Senator—you need drive and 
dedication. Sports is certainly a character 
builder and Woody epitomized excellence. 
But that same drive can be expressed in 
scientific pursuits, the arts, teaching. Not 
all children have to be sports stars to suc- 
ceed in life. 

In winter I go to high school basketball 
games. I played high school ball, but that was 
way before the jump shot, when a dunk was 
something you did with a doughnut. 

Then in the summer my energies shift to 
baseball, to the Indians and Reds. I was a real 


Cleveland fan as a kid, when they had Rapid 


Robert Feller and Bob Lemon. They’re going 
to surprise some people this year, and watch 
out for the Reds. Pete Rose is quite a 
manager. 

It was a lot of fun watching him go after Ty 
Cobb's hit record last year. I had a chance to 
talk to him after he broke the record, and he 
said, “I probably feel the way you did after 
you walked on the moon.” I didn’t have the 
heart to tell him I only orbited the earth. 


In 1962 JOHN GLENN became the first Amer- 
ican to orbit the Earth. He was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1974, and re-elected in 1980. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY JOE VAN SEVEREN 
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a Motorcraft races with success on Sunday : me 
to give you dependable perlormance every cay, Se 


Pee 
oe 


Motorcraft quality parts are tested on some of the world’s toughest racetracks on 
sunday, so you’re not tested during the rest of the week. 

High-performance racing cars that generate about 600 horsepower demand tough, 
quality parts. So does your car. And Motorcraft spark plugs, filters, batteries and motor 
oil help deliver top performance on the racetrack on Sundays and on the highway every 
day of the week. . 

Motorcraft quality parts have been installed as original equipment in more than 35 

~ million Ford, Mercury, Merkur and Lincoln cars and Ford light trucks. But no matter 
what kind of car or truck you drive, there’s only one logical choice. Quality Motorcraft 
parts from Ford—so you’ ll know you’re getting reliable original-equipment quality 
replacement parts. Race-proven parts. Trustworthy parts. Motorcraft, of course. 


Quality parts for all makes of cars and trucks. 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


AEGISTE : OLdE 
pit Bursa AMA EAR OLD, 997-9808 
AT a , Me 


24 hour OLD SPICE deodorant works so long, 
you'll say so long to your usual stick. 


© 1986 Shulton, Inc. 


